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EDITORIAL 


REFLECTIONS 





Copyright, 


URNISHING music for a 
church is an exacting task. 
Furnishing churches to an 
Afterthewar World will be an 
exacting task. Churches will 
not be allowed to go their sweet way 
unmolested. Interests we call Profane 
will rise up and shout Halt, and the 
Church Program will halt; they will 
shout Right about, and the Churches 
will right about; they will shout March, 
and the Churches will march in a dif- 
ferent direction and with a different 
tread than they have ever known before 
and it won’t be the goose step. 
The Founder of Christianity did not 
stipulate the erection of Churches. He 
turned his attention to more serious af- 
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fairs—Hospitals, Asylums, Osbornized 
prisons, humanized governments. The 
Apostles, however, cared little for these 
things but took to preaching as-a duck 
to water, with the result that the Hos- 
pitals had to wait. Forces began to 
work. They were within the Church, 
not without, and the Church gets the 
credit. Today the Red Cross asks for 
a Hundred Million and doesn’t even 
smile about it; the public gives it and 
a smile, a broad grin, too. Now if the 
Church were to ask for a Hundred Mil- 
lion? 

We are coming to the brotherhood of 
man, the sisterhood of nations, the abol- 
ition of preaching as a connecting link 
between man and Divinity with its res- 
ultant demolition of denominationalism, 
and the sooner we get there the better 
will it be for us all. 

Now the organist has a mission in this 
world. Once upon a time, so the true 
story goes, another class of musicians 
were applying for a charter similar to 
that granted the organists, the case was 
heard, and the charter withheld. The 
grounds were that they were only mu- 
sicians, not organists. Organists had a 
definite position in the scheme of public 
welfare, musicians had not; organists 
were public servants, musicians were 
private seekers for gain (among other 
things). Did the organ profession know 
its importance ? 

Civilization is built—we’re speaking of 
the good old days when civilization still 
flourished—upon the principles laid 
down in the teachings of Christ as they 
have been spread through the agency of 
the Church with the open Bible and a 
pulpit on the floor-level of the congrega- 
tion; we organists do not attempt to 
teach men anything, we only try to in- 
duce them to think for themselves. In 
the training camps they make men sing. 
In the Churches we make the choirs 
sing and even the good dominie won’t 
help bestir the congregation. If singing 
is a good thing for a real man when he 
gets face to face with a real man’s job, 
would it hurt a Church? 

Congregational Singing is a myth 
which gives the music committee some- 
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thing to think about and the organist 
more to worry about, and hardly an or- 
ganist evades the hymn-playing contest. 
Our duties in church are of two con- 
flicting kinds: Bestirring religious emo- 
tions ; Entertaining wicked ears. For the 
most part this induces sentiments heavy 
and serious in the mind of the organist. 
There is no inherent reason why the 
Church Service should be forbidding and 
foreboding instead of attractive and joy- 
ful. Reverence must be there of course, 
but I have a persistent notion that 
Divinity cares little, if the truth could 
be known, for any reverence that is not 
backed by a joyful heart and an honest 
conscience. Nevertheless the organist’s 
mission is one that is very liable to weigh 
upon him heavily, particularly so when 
its remuneration both from the human 
and the monetary standpoints is, ahem, 
other than tending to frivolity. But no 
pessimist can perform an organist’s du- 
ties. No worn out body or troubled 


mind can dominate the organ bench. 


But worn out bodies and tired minds 
are all that are left to the busy organist 
when the first day of July comes over 
the top, and what is the remedy? H. 
Brooks Day has it. Look at him (a 
magnifying glass might help) in his sum- 
mer studio. 


ETWEEN the wood pile and 

the fish pond there is a vast 

difference. Sitting on a mud 

bank all day waiting for a fish 

(that never comes your way) 
to bite is a thankless task to me. Not 
that I favor the wood pile so much 
either. (There’s a deep-seated reason 
for that second aversion, but we won’t 
try to guess it.) 


H. Brooks Day is a man with an in- 
exhaustible store of good nature and a 
boy choir. Mr. H. Brooks Day is not 
to be found in any city in summer time. 
He knows the secret of eternal youth and 
these pictures—which will be of a sud- 
den and horrifying surprise to him—tell 
us all about it. 


The daily grind of the organist is 
deadening because it calls constantly for 
the expenditure of that brand of energy 
which can only come through what we 
call Inspiration; no other worker is 
drafted for these qualities to quite the 
same extent. Were a Service a matter 
of physical exertion only it would be a 
simple matter, but it calls for mental 
exertion in far greater quantities than 
physical, and on top of that adds another 
little prerequisite known as Poise. How 
to be Poised and look (never mind how 
you feel) sanctimonious when conducting 
a service in public with an organ that 
is liable to cypher any minute and doubly 
cypherous at the psychological moment 
a choir that is liable to sing the wrong 
thing, giggle, whisper, or call down the 
wrath of the—to say the least—curate, 
a music committee that just loves the 
notoriety of trouble, and a clergy that 
is half hearted or jealous—how to be 
Poised, Calm, Cool and Comfortable in 
such predicament is the dark and dismal 
secret of which the organist is sole mon- 
arch. And all of this calls for a stor- 
ing-up time a recharging of the batteries 
of good nature. There’s nothing like 
the sun light and an open horizon. Get 
away from work, forget organs, choirs, 
ministers, churches; forget everything 
and hie to the open wilds. No, not 
Asbury Park. Woods, forests, moun- 
tains. These should be the organist’s 
haunts in the summer months. 
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P=7HAVE ventured to designate the 
pedal clavier. I am about to 
describe The Audsley - Willis 

ff] Pedal Clavier, because, while the 
" principles of radiation and con- 

cavity may, so far as their practical ap- 
plication is concerned, be due to the late 
Henry Willis, of London, all the de- 
partures from his model which are to be 
found in my model in its present state 
are entirely of my own introduction, and 
have been arrived at from a careful study 
and observation of the natural and com- 
fortable actions of the legs and feet of 
the organist in the performance of the 
more difficult and exacting pedal pas- 
sages. 

My clavier is designed to overcome 
all the inconveniences and shortcomings 
met with in all the parallel-keyed claviers, 
notably those adopted by the Royal Col- 
lege of Organists, and the Roosevelt 
standard form, and also the radiating- 
keyed Willis standard model. 

The Royal College of Organists, at a 
small and unrepresentative meeting held 
in London in 1881, passed the following, 
generally unwise, Resolutions: 


1. “ That the compass of the pedals be CCC 
to F—30 notes. 

2. “ That the pedals be parallel. 

3. “ That the pedals be concave, with radial 
top facings; and that the concavity be the arc 
of a circle, having a radius of 8 feet 6 inches. 

4. “That the length of the center natural 
key of the pedals be not less than 27 inches. 

5. “ That the fronts of the pedal short keys 
form an arc of a circle, having a radius of 8 
feet 6 inches; and that the length of the 
center short key of the pedals be not less than 
5% inches. 

6. “ That the pedal scale be 23% inches from 
center to center of two adjacent natural keys.” 


In these Resolutions only those num- 
bered 4 and 6 are acceptable from my 
point of view. Resolution 3 directs that 
the keys shall have “ radial top facings,” 
but omits to direct, what is equally im- 
portant, that the keys themselves be set 
correctly radial to the center of the are 
of concavity, so as to fall agreeably to the 
touch of the feet. It is quite easy to 
understand how the Resolutions came to 
be formulated; the majority, if not all, 
of the Fellows present at the memorable 


meeting were good old-fashioned organ- 
ists who had never been accustomed to 
radiating pedal keys and desired as small 
a change as possible from the old style 
and somewhat hum-drum pedal clavier of 
their grandfathers. But, fortunately, the 
Resolutions were not acceptable to the 
more advanced organists ; and were from 
the first rejected, in favor of the Willis 
pedal clavier, by almost all the leading 
and younger organists in Great Britain. 
More than ten years before the date of 
the meeting alluded to I had taken hold 
of the problem of the perfect pedal 
clavier. 

The Roosevelt standard pedal clavier 
may be considered the most workmanlike 
parallel and flat model; but it has a re- 
markable feature in its natural keys 
which is difficult to account for on prac- 
tical or logical grounds. These keys are 
highest about the middle of their length, 
sloping thence slightly toward the sharp 
keys, and considerably toward the heel- 
board.* This treatment is objectionable, 
although it may at first sight seem to 
favor the passing of one foot under the 
other. It has never, to my knowledge, 
been followed in other claviers, and the 
exactly opposite treatment obtains in the 
Audsley-Willis clavier. 

The Willis standard pedal clavier has 
its keys radiating from a center 8 feet 
6 inches distant from the front ends of 
the sharp keys, which follow the arc of 
this radius. 

The upper edges of the natural keys 
follow the arc of a circle having a radius 
of 8 feet 6 inches. The clavier is, ac- 
cordingly, radiating and concave. In the 
original model the keys were not set 
radially to the center of concavity, and, 
therefore, did not fall very smoothly 
under the pressure of the feet, owing 
to unequal friction. This imperfection 
had to be removed. 

The natural keys are horizontal from 
heel- to toe-boards, and perfectly straight 
along their top edges. There is no pecu- 
liar or specially convenient feature about 
the sharp keys. 


*See Section in Fig. CVI, in “The Art of 
Organ-Building,” Volume II, page 131. 
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This pedal clavier has several disad- 
vantages, which I plainly realized when 
I studied it while engaged in planning 
a radiating and concave clavier for my 
own Chamber Organ—constructed be- 
tween the years 1864 and 1871. 


A PERFECT CLAVIER 





NEEDED: 





A careful study of all the pedal clav- 
iers that have come under my observa- 
tion during my fifty-four years’ study of 
organ construction, in all the great or- 
gan-building countries in the world, with 
the single exception of Spain, which I 
have never visited I am sorry to say, 
has satisfied me that the perfect pedal 
clavier has yet to be evolved; and, as I 
have written elsewhere, “ There can be 
only one perfect pedal clavier.”’ When 
and where is it to appear? Perhaps we 
should not be impatient, for the evolu- 
tion of the perfect manual clavier occu- 
pied centuries. Let us hope that some 
genius will arise and give the finishing 
touch to the pedal clavier, and render 
it worthy of the organ of the twentieth 
century, when that instrument makes its 
appearance. I must confess, from the 
examination of even the most ambitious 
schemes recently formulated by organ- 
builders, that, to my mind, the organ 
worthy in all respects of the twentieth 
century and the advanced school of or- 
ganists, has yet to be developed and con- 
structed. Except in the aimless multipli- 
cation of stops, which is more a draw- 
back than an advance, things move 
slowly in the organ-building world; and 
I cannot expect to live to see and hear 
the instrument which has long been an 
art-dream to me. But—let me prophecy 
—before the end of the present century, 
organs which to-day are considered 
great and grand achievements, on ac- 
count of the multitude of their stops, 
will be pulled down to make way for 
instruments tonally appointed on more 
artistic and sensible lines; on which 
much finer musical results, in every way, 
will be obtained from half the number 
of stops now crammed into the mon- 
ster, carelessly-schemed organs of the 
present hour. Pardon my short digres- 
sion from the subject of the present ar- 
ticle. 


The model illustrated in “ The Art of 
Organ-Building,” and which I designate 
the Audsley-Willis Pedal Clavier, is a 
tentative embodiment of the improve- 
ments my studies and experiences had 
suggested up to the date of the publica- 
tion of that work. These personal ef- 
forts being assisted by conclusions ar- 
rived at by certain accomplished English 
organists, noted for their mastery of the 
Pedal Organ, in the front rank of whom 
stood the finest pedalist of the age—the 
late W. T. Best. 

Now, after a careful reconsideration 
of my notes and collected data, I have 
prepared the drawing which is repro- 
duced in the accompanying illustration. 
It shows the various special features, di- 
mensions, etc., of what, in my opinion, 
would constitute the most convenient and 
generally acceptable pedal clavier yet de- 
vised. That it is perfect I do not claim. 
The details of its construction and meas- 
urements are as follows, with certain rea- 
sons for their adoption. 





R A D I A T I oO N 





The keys radiate from a center 13 feet 
distant from the front of the DD # key— 
practically the central point of the clav- 
ier. This I have found, after exacting 
tests, to be the most desirable and con- 
venient radiation, because it greatly aids 
the feet of the performer in the proper 
rendering of the more difficult pedal pas- 
sages. This has been fully tested and 
approved. The Willis radiation of only 
8 feet 6 inches is objectionable, as it cre- 
ates too great a difference in the dis- 
tances between the centers of the keys 
at the different playing portions of their 
length. At the 13 feet radius, while the 
radiation is amply sufficient, the varying 
distances are scarcely perceptible by the 
feet in playing. So far as I have been 
able to arrive at a conclusion, there seems 
to be no objection, from any point of 
view, to this long radius. And in this 
direction my clavier may justly claim to 
be free from the disadvantages of both 
the Willis and the straight claviers. 





Cc O N & A Vv I T xy 


Unlike the method of radiation, which 
calls for a longer radius, the method of 
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imparting concavity to the pedal clavier, 
in its improved form, calls for a shorter 
radius than that adopted in the Willis 
clavier, that adopted by the Royal Col- 
lege of Organists, and other concave 
claviers of inferior character so com- 
monly found in Organs built to-day, 
which may be designated the Organ- 
builder’s Pedal Clavier, with all the name 
signifies. 

In the Audsley-Willis clavier, now 
submitted for general adoption until 
something still better has been evolved, 
the arc of concavity if 7 feet. This in- 
stitutes an obvious improvement, espe- 
cially in the 32-note clavier, as it brings 
the extreme keys CC # and F ¥¢ within 
an easier command of the feet of the 
performer properly seated over the cen- 
ter of the clavier. This concavity is in- 
dicated in the Section in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 


To attain the same desirable result an 
elliptical concavity curve has been sug- 
gested, but this would be somewhat dif- 
ficult to define, and would be altogether 


too much for the ordinary pedal clavier 
maker to contemplate. So, if this would 
be a further improvement, it must be 


left for future consideration. I ques- 
tion its advantage, for the curve would 
have to vary very slightly from the arc 
of a circle. In this matter of concavity 
it is proper to take into consideration per- 
formers of both sexes who are not 
blessed with long legs. I am satisfied 
that the 7 feet radius fairly meets all 
cases. 





tHe NATURA EL BE Y S 





Ir has been usual to have the natural 
keys finished to the uniform thickness of 
three-quarters of an inch, but Mr. W. T. 
Best insisted on the desirability of hav- 
ing them one inch in thickness, and no 
one knew better than himself what was 
conducive to clean and smooth pedal- 
ling. He also, very wisely, insisted on 
their playing edges being flat, the sharp 
angles only being slightly rounded to 
prevent chipping. He wore during his 
recitals on the Organ in St. George’s 


Hall, Liverpool, thin-soled pumps; and 
his action on the pedals was perfectly 
noiseless and even graceful. I have never 
witnessed any organist’s pedalling to ap- 
proach the sensitive cat’s-paw motion of 
Mr. Best’s playing. 

The keys of the Audsley-Willis clavier 
measure one inch in finished thickness 
at the toe-board, and, as they follow the 
radiation, they measure three-quarters of . 
an inch at the heel-board. Their playing 
edges are flat with their sharp edges only 
removed, as indicated in the Section. In- 
stead of being level in their length, the 
natural keys rise, with a regular upward 
slope, from their entry at the toe-board 
to the height of one inch above the hori- 
zontal at the heel-board. This treatment 
is shown in the longitudinal drawing of 
the EE key. It was advocated by the 
late George Cooper,.an English organist 
of reputation, and was stated in The Mu- 
sical World for April 14, 1855, to won- 
derfully facilitate the performance of 
pedal passages requiring an extensive 
use of the heel. It is also logical, as it 
tends to meet the backward swing of the 
feet. This, like many other improve- 
ments, has been ignored by the organ- 
building world. The treatment is crudely 
illustrated in Hopkins & Rimbault’s 
treatise, published in 1855. 

The keys are set to the radius of con- 
cavity, as indicated in the Section, and 
are, accordingly, depressed on direct 
lines from the radial point, giving the 
greatest ease to the feet through direct 
action and equal and slight friction. The 
minimum length of the natural key from 
the front of the DD sharp key is 2 feet 
3 inches. This length provides fairly 
equal leverage. The fall of the keys, six 
inches from the front of the sharps, is 
three-quarters of an inch. The method 
of pivoting or hinging the keys and giv- 
ing them the necessary touch, which I 
prefer for several reasons, is that indi- 
cated in the longitudinal drawing of the 
EE key. The spring is indicated below 
the key. This method is not favored by 
organ-builders here because it is more 
troublesome to make than that with the 
cheap heel-spring. 
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ON GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 





| CONGREGATION’S general 
| A intelligence as well as its mu- 
| | sical intelligence must influ- 
iy ence the organist’s music 
~_ $@lections, for general intelli- 
gence is one of the “conditions of pre- 
sentment.” It certainly seems illogical 
to perform highly organized musical 
compositions to crowds of only average 
intelligence: uncultivated minds are un- 
likely to appreciate any music but that 
of the lower order. I know that a state- 
ment of this kind will meet with some 
objection from those who contend that 
musical intelligence and general intelli- 
gence have nothing in common and are 
indeed totally unrelated. To prove their 
contention they will also possibly point 
to some famous instrumental executant 
who is almost illiterate. Innumerable 
cases of this sort undoubtedly exist, but 
if we could get at the psychological 
facts of these cases we should probably 
find that they possess a fluent “ motor ” 
facility and nothing more, that finger- 
technique is “born with them.” But 
this does not factously imply that they 
intellectually appreciate what they play 
any more than a man who can read 
Carlyle must necessarily understand 
what Carlyle means. I myself can read 
Carlyle but I can’t always understand 
him. Psychology seems to show that 
all our mental powers are related and 
there cannot be a weakness in any de- 
partment which does not detrimentally 
affect and weaken some other depart- 
ment. Then again they would possibly 
point out how dull people will go in 
crowds to hear an orchestra play a clas- 
sical program, but how are we to know 
that what these people appreciate is not 
the music per se or intrinsically, but 
merely its sensuous effect? For myself I 
am inclined to this view, gloomy though 
it may be, and the fact that big audiences 
can always be found for vocal celebri- 
ties, famous orchestras and _ the like, 
quite regardless as to what is sung or 
played, regardless of whether the pro- 


gram be good or bad, bears out, I think, 
my contention. 





ON CORPORATE GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 





Ir we judge the national intelligence 
by comparative statistics, the gradual 
improvement of the social conditions of 
the laboring classes, the co-operation of 
the many for the common good— 
sounder criteria for assessing the value 
of the national intelligence than quoting 
the number of those who attend school 
—we may have reason to reconsider 
some of our previous valuations. Yet 
these phenomena are the true outward 
expressions of the inward grace, and 
there can be no inward grace without its 
outward expressions: we only know we 
have minds because of the manifesta- 
tions of mind. As organists who dwell 
in the clouds (excepting in those too 
numerous times when funds are low 
and expenses many) it may be wise to 
come to earth for a moment and con- 
sider a few pertinent economic figures. 
I take the following from “The Tri- 
umph of the Man Who Acts,” by Mr. 
Purinton (a fine book for organists, 
there being nothing about music in it): 

Though our national wealth is $187,000,- 
000,000—three times that of France and twice 
that of Great Britain or Germany—about 
12,000,000 of our citizens are in actual want, 
and one person in ten dying in a large city is 
buried in a pauper’s grave. 

Every year we spend $90,000,000 for candy, 
soda water and moving picture shows; while 
to ethical and industrial education in foreign 
lands we give only 0,000,000. Yet the 
stabilizing force in America’s future is the 
religious extension work of to-day. We think 
more of our palate than we do of our pos- 
terity. 

Our annual income of $35,000,000,000 is the 
largest proportionate increase of any nation; 
yet we rank fifteenth in relative number of 
saving-bank accounts; and of the 20,000,000 
homes we occupy, more than 14,000,000 are en- 
cumbered by mortgage, rent or otherwise. 

Nearly 2,000,000 children from ten to fifteen 
years of age are working and growing pre- 
maturely old and sick, when they ought to be 
in school. Of our 18,000,000 adult wage-earn- 
ers, 15,000,000,00 are inadequately trained or 
temperamentally unfit for the work they are 
trying to do; hence they can never succeed as 
they should. Every year 35,000 workers in 
American iudustries are killed and 1,590,000 
injured by shop machinery and railroads. This 
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army of cripples, if saved and prepared, could 
effectively guard our entire coast from inva- 
sion by any foreign power. 

Where, then, is our corporate general 
intelligence? ? 





CORPORATE MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE 


I shall not easily forget a youthful ex- 
perience of mine. I had just been ap- 
pointed organist and choirmaster to a 
large church with a tremendous congre- 
gation, and a congregation which was 
not scattered residentially, as is the case 
of large city congregations. One of my 
first thoughts was: “ What a choir I can 
have with such material to select from!” 
In course of time, however, I became 
more or less individually acquainted 
with them only to find that the number 
who could sing enough for choir pur- 
poses was mighty small, and of those 
possessing voices few had any musical 
knowledge. And what can one expect 





when an average man thinks nothing of 
music from Sunday night to the next 
Sunday morning, when all he can sing is 
the National Anthem, the Doxology and 
a few old hymns. 


(They prefer the old, 
it saves the mental exertion of learning 
new ones.) If we consider an audience 
at the fashionable concert we perhaps 
have a keener appreciation of music but 
as I have suggested it is almost impos- 
sible to tell whether even then it is any- 
thing more than a “ sensuous ” appreci- 
ation. In the July number of the 1915 
“Musical Quarterly” that racy writer 
and accomplished musician, Mr. Fred- 
erick Corder, recalls an incident intended 
primarily to score some of the ultra 
modern composers but which inferen- 
tially scores the audience. He said: 
“Tie first London performance of 
Richard Strauss’s ‘Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra’ was given by the famous Am- 
sterdam orchestra under Mengelberg. 
In the opening a grandois chord of C 
is built up gradually, ceasing suddenly at 
bar twenty-one and leaving only the or- 
gan sounding. Behold! the organ was 
discovered thundering out a chord of D 
major at full blast. I was informed 
afterwards that there was a transposing 
keyboard to this instrument, and that 
one of the band, out of sheer mischief, 
had turned the key before the concert. 


The conductor nearly fainted, but not a 
soul in the audience, except a few who 
knew the piece, turned a hair.” (The 
italics are mine.) Where then is our 
collective musical intelligence? 





PSYCHOLOGICAL LAW OF THE CROWD 


In “The Crowd” (A Study of the 
Popular Mind) the French Psychologist, 
Gustave Le Bon, endeavors to show that 
in the aggregate which constitutes a 
crowd, there is no summing-up of an 
average struck between its elements. 

The most striking peculiarity presented by 
a psychological crowd is the following: Who- 
ever be the individuals that compose it, how- 
ever like or unlike be their mode of life, their 
occupations, their intelligence, the fact that 
they have been transformed into a crowd puts 
them in possession of a sort of collective 
mind which makes them feel, think and act in 
a manner quite different from that in which 
each individual of them would feel, think and 
act were he in a state of isolation. There are 
certain ideas and feelings which do not come 
into being, or do not transform themselves 
into acts except in the case of individuals 
forming a crowd. The psychological crowd is 
a provisional being formed of heterogeneous 
elements, which for a moment are combined, 
exactly as the cells which constitute a living 
body form by their reunion a new being 
which displays characteristics very different 
from those possessed by each of the cells 


singly. 

It would be well for us to consider 
our church music from this new angle 
even though we cannot accept Le Bon’s 
theory in toto. A new mental perspect- 
ive is always profitable. As organists 
we expect congregations to appreciate 
music of a higher class than the aggre- 
gate of the musical individuals compos- 
ing that congregation, yet we always ex- 
pect them to laugh at the weakest joke 
(and they always do laugh at it). Are 
we consistent when we expect the same 
people to be more musically intelligent 
and less mentally intelligent because they 
form a psychological crowd? 

Assuming Le Bon’s theory to be true 
it leads us musically to 

(1) the fact that it is easily possible 
to. give a congregation too highly com- 
plex anthems, and that in many cases 
something simpler would be more suit- 
able. I do not, of course, say “some- 
thing cheaper.” “Cheap” and “ sim- 
ple” are not synonymous terms. 
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(2) That these simpler anthems must 
be rendered with all the legitimate sen- 
suous effect available, 7. e., with the best 
obtainable voices, and the most artistic 
expression. (The dropping of some of 
the more difficult anthems will give more 
time for this.) 

(3) The more difficult and highly 
organized compositions must be ap- 
proached gradually. In other words we 
must educate our congregations as we 
educate our pupils—by a graded system. 


(4) That classic anthem must be gen- 
erously repeated to be properly appreci- 
ated. To the average man the apprecia- 
tion of a complex piece of music is as 
difficult to acquire as the meaning of 
an involved piece of literature is to an 
average musician. 


(5) Anybody with a vestige of musi- 
cal instinct can appreciate vocal melody, 
therefore let the congregation get plenty 
of it, only see that it is of the pure type, 
for into the church nothing unclean must 
enter. 

I have an outspoken friend who 
is also a fine musician and one day an 
organist showed him his latest organ 
recital program. “ Ah!” my friend ob- 
served, “I note you have one good item 
down.” “Yes,” quickly came the re- 
ply, “I always put down one item for 
myself.” 





Pedal Clavier Audsley 
(Concluded from page 351) 








T H E & # A BR PP K E YS 





Tue sharp keys in the pedal claviers 
made by the inartistic and dollar-saving 
organ-builders of to-day are radically 
bad in form, and practically no better 
than the toe pedals of the early part of 
the eighteenth century. These round- 
nosed apologies for keys should be uni- 
versally condemned. 

No sharp key should be less than 534 
inches in length; and in the Audsley- 
Willis clavier that minimum length falls 
on the DD # key, while, at the radius de- 
cided upon, the extreme keys CCC # and 
F ¢ are about 8 inches, as shown in the 
illustration. The playing edge of the 


keys should have a decided slope up- 
wards, so that the feet may fall upon 
them as they do on the natural keys. 
The common bull-nosed variety should 
be discarded by every accomplished ped- 
alist. The radius of the fronts of the 
sharp keys is 7 feet 6 inches, which 
brings the playing edges of all the keys 
within convenient reach of the feet. 
The toe-board is shown straight, but, 
if preferred, it may with some advantage 
be made to follow the curve of the 
fronts of the sharp keys. This treat- 
ment would bring any toe touches and 
other mechanical accessories more con- 
veniently within the reach of the feet. 
It has been suggested by an English 
organist and expert that the length of the 
sharp keys be extended to nine or ten 
inches. He remarks: “It seems to me 
an anomaly, that while we are able to 
use both toe and heel on the natural 
keys, we can only, at present, use our 
toes on the sharp keys.” The lengthen- 
ing of the keys, as proposed, “ would 
enable one to play such passages as the 
following quite smoothly and rapidly: 








and in fact make the sharp keys as easy 
as the natural in every combination, be- 
cause one could play either group of 
these sharp notes with the heel and toe 
of one foot.” Such a suggestion is 
worthy of consideration, and can be 
readily carried out on the pedal clavier 
here advocated. All the sharps should 
be of some dark and very hard wood, 
such as ebony, rosewood, or lignum vite. 

In the foregoing description, supple- 
mented by the carefully prepared illus- 
tration, are given the full details of the 
construction and measurements of the 
Audsley-Willis Pedal Clavier, which 
will protect the organist, who specifies 
the clavier, against the imposition of a 
spurious, organ-builder’s cheap version 
of the same. No organ-builder is likely 
to voluntarily provide a perfect Audsley- 
Willis Pedal Clavier if he can safely sub- 
stitute a clavier much cheaper and easier 
to make. 
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HE fact that the Commence- 
| ment Concert of the Guilmant 
Organ School, which occurred 
Tuesday evening, May 28th, at 
“The Old First ” Presbyterian 
was the seventeenth annual 
the kind is in itself a remark- 
able testimonial to the success of the 
School and the excellence of the work 
done there. The occasion was made 
notable by the presence of His Excel- 
lency, Governor Whitman of New York, 
and by the presence and participation in 
the program of the Honorary Vice Pres- 
ident of the School, the distinguished 
French organist, Mr. Joseph Bonnet. 
The particular occasion for the presence 
of Governor Whitman was the presenta- 
tion to Dr. Howard Duffield, Chaplain 
of the Guilmant Organ School and Pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
the first “ William C. Carl Gold Medal,” 
a medal which in the future will be pre- 








sented annually to some distinguished 
personage connected with the work of 
the School. The fund for the perpetua- 
tion of this medal was provided through 
the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Berolzheimer, who have also provided 
six free scholarships at the School which 
are awarded annually. Governor Whit- 
man’s speech was extremely felicitous 
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and Dr. Duffield’s reply rose to a dra- 
matic climax of patriotism which 
aroused the audience to a notable dem- 
onstration. “The Old First” has seen 
many notable gatherings in its long life, 
but it is doubtful if the historic old 
edifice has ever witnessed a more strik- 
ing event. At the conclusion of Gov- 
ernor Whitman’s address, Mr. Bonnet 
played “ The Star Spangled Banner ” in 
his inimitable way. The entrance of the 
Governor and his suite shortly after the 
beginning of the program was accom- 
panied by the strains of “ America” 
played by a post-graduate of the school. 


In this distinguished gathering, the 
graduating class of 1918 sustained their 
part with rare honor. The program was 
an unusually varied one and without ex- 
ception was played with great skill and 
perfect taste. Amidst such unfailing ex- 
cellence it would be impossible to single 
out any one performer for special praise. 
Throughout the playing of all of the 
graduating class there were noticeable 
those qualities of technical perfection, 
precision and authority which are the 
hall-marks of all organists trained in 
the French school. Mr. Bonnet, by the 
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way, was represented on the program as 
a composer in two instances. Herman P. 
Siewert was to have played his “ Matin 
Provencal,” but was unable to be present, 
as he had already left for camp to begin 
his military career. Paul F. Madden gave 
a really notable performance of the 
“Rhapsodie Catalane” to which the 
composer listened with obvious interest 
and approval. All of the students 
played from notes with the exception of 
Albert Benjamin Mehnert, who played 
Bach’s Great G Minor Fugue from mem- 
ory. Two of the post-graduates of the 
School were also on the program as com- 
posers, Henry Seymour Schweitzer 
providing the Processional, “In Dulci 
Jubilo,” dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
olzheimer, and Harold Vincent Milligan 
offering the Recessional, “A Song of 
Victory,” dedicated to Dr. Carl. 

Even the weather was propitious. The 
old-timers among the Alumni can recall 
to memory commencement evenings of 
former years before electric lights were 
installed in the old church, when the 
glowing gas jets, lit an hour or two be- 
fore the beginning of the program, of- 
fered up their incense to the perspiring 
folk in the gallery. Nowadays electric- 
ity not only reduces the temperature 
noticeably, but markedly enhances the 
beauty of the building. 





1918 Class and Faculty of the Guilmant 
Organ School. 





Brayton Stark, Frank B. Rickard, Andrew 
J. Roth, Herman F. Siewert, Paul F. Padden, 
N. Willis Barteaux, Albert Benjamin Mehnert, 
Ruth Palmer Sullivan, Clement R. Gale, Mus. 
Bac. (Oxon), William C. Carl, Mus. Doc., 
Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac., Lillian Elle- 
good Fowler. 


The Guilmant Organ School was or- 
ganized in 1899 by Dr. William C. Carl, 
who has been its Guardian Angel and 
principal asset ever since. The late 
Alexandre Guilmant was its first Hon- 
orary President, and upon his death, 
Theodore Dubois accepted the post. It 
holds the honor of being the first dis- 
tinct organ school in America where 
students could study the organ and 
theoretical subjects, each of which are 
specialized. There could be no greater 
proof of the thoroughness of the train- 
ing to be obtained there than the suc- 
cess of the students who have gradu- 
ated from the institution in years past, 
a large percentage of whom are now 
holding positions in New York City and 
in other large cities in the foremost 
churches, schools and theatres. One 
reason for this fact is that the work 
done at the School is basic in charac- 
ter. The curriculum is planned and the 
work carried out with the fixed idea of 
laying a firm foundation upon which to 
build careers of worth and dignity. To 
this end nothing is neglected, and when 
this foundation has been laid the work 
develops along thoroughly practical lines, 
including the playing of actual services 
and the study of every practical branch 
of the organist’s work. 


In the final analysis, however, the suc- 
cess of the Guilman Organ School and 
its graduates is due primarily to one 
man and to his unflagging zeal and en- 
ergy, his high ideals, and his patience 
and optimism. The lessons learned there 
are not all musical ; the never-failing ex- 
ample of Dr. Carl has left its impress 
upon the characters of the hundreds of 
students who have been privileged to 
work with him in years past and it will 
continue to do so, we hope, for many 
years to come. 
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William Crane Carl, Mus. Doc. (born 
in Bloomfield, N. J.), not only has 
transplanted the best from foreign lands 
but also, which is more important, 
adapted from the American business 
world all the best that could be used, 
and originated what yet remained as a 
sine qua non to raise the art of teaching 
and concertizing to the level of the con- 
scientiousness of the American business 
world at its best, and to-day he is the 
head of an institution as unique as suc- 
cessful. 


In a world where the artistic tempera- 
ment (an eternal nuisance) is used as a 
fine phrase to cover glaring defects of 
both character and manners, it is refresh- 
ing to note the example of one who main- 
tains a broad sympathy for the myriads 
of lesser men who can decry, but not 
parallel, the achievements of others. Dr. 
Carl is an indefatigable worker, eter- 
nally engaged in the pursuit of doing 
his own work well. 


The University of New York at its 
seventy-ninth commencement conferred 
its ninth degree of Doctor of Music 
upon William C. Carl. The French gov- 
ernment has made him a member of the 
Academie Francaise and given him the 
decoration of Officer de 1’Instruction 
. Publique in recognition of his special 
services in the cause of French music. 
His student days in Paris with Alex. 
Guilmant speedily ripened into a friend- 
ship which lasted till the famous com- 
poser’s death, when he gave in writing 
to Dr. Carl his own method of organ 
playing and teaching—a legacy of which 
he is the sole possessor. 


Upon his return to New York, his 
playing, to which he was then devoting 
the major portion of his energy, at- 
tracted such unprecedented crowds to the 
Old First as required the traffic squad’s 
attention in that portion of Fifth Avenue, 
and never a recital was given without the 
gallery aisles packed with standees. At 
its best, his concert playing showed an 
elegance of rhythmic delineation and 





phrasing, a highly imaginative and pleas- 
ing taste for tone color, and a scintillat- 
ing brilliancy that gave to his work the 
buoyancy of eternal youth. Dr. Carl 
was probably the first to elevate the tech- 
nic and art of organ playing to that high 
standard of which we used to imagine 
the French the sole possessors, and since 
he has turned his energies more wholly 
to the field of teaching he has been even 
more successful there. Whether or not 
Guilmant could claim the credit for the 
method of teaching technic as it is taught 
in the Guilmant Organ School is a ques- 
tion we cannot attempt to answer; cer- 
tainly it has about it all the French char- 
acteristics of precision and infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains, but added to 
that there predominate the genuinely 
American attributes. 


To composition Dr. Carl is immune, 
though he has edited the creations of 
others, rendering them in every case 
more playable, particularly for the stu- 
dent. His most famous work undoubt- 
edly is his “‘ Master Studies,” an excel- 
lent gradus and parnassum which 
deserves to rank as the classic of instruc- 
tion books. “ Master Pieces,” compiled 
from the Guilmant programs, is one of 
the rare collections of organ music worth 
while. “Thirty Postludes,” ‘“ Novel- 
ties” (two books), “Festival Organ 
Music” (five books), complete the lis 
of important editions. 

Besides these activities Dr. Carl finds 
time for concert engagements with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, New York 
Symphony, Musical Art Society, Peo- 
ple’s Symphony, and holds the record of 
being the first concert organist to play in 
the Klondike. But even the frigid wea- 
ther of the Klondike is not sufficient to 
chill the warmth of his heart nor abate 
his ardor for practical helpfulness to all 
who come under his tutelage: to be a 
student and friend of Dr. Carl are syn- 
onymous, though the latter outlives the 
former by the balance of a life-time. 
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REVERIE TRISTE 
pS Jee @ BDiwgeg¢te 


= HE title “Reverie Triste” is 
TI to me somewhat of a misno- 
mer. Reverie it may well be; 
L_|] triste, never. True, it is in a 
minor key. But it is the jolly 
minor of B. True again, Mr. Diggle 
tells us that it is a lament, and I honest- 
ly try to find in my emotional make-up 
box just the shade of “ make-believe ” 
sadness to fit his stage direction. But 
all the time I feel that it is only make- 
believe. I half believe that the composer 
himself knows it, too, and that he is 
laughing in his sleeve; for see, he slyly 
sticks in a time-mark of 2-4, and he, a 
concert organist, knows full well that 
if the 2-4 is lived up to the sadness can- 
not be. If it is sadness that he wants 
it is possible to play the Reverie slowly 
enough to make one’s audience feel sad, 
—perhaps sorry, too. For myself, I pre- 
fer the tempo the 2-4 selects for me. 
The double rhythm is genuine. It fits 
the piece. The “triste” and “lament- 
oso,” may have been added afterwards. 
I have known such things to be done. 
But I doubt if Mr. Diggle chose his 
rhythm after he had completed the com- 
position. I do not recall an instance of 
that’s being done. 

If we forget that we are expected to 
simulate sadness, the “ Reverie Triste ” 
of Roland Diggle (published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 1917) 
is a composition worth including in the 
church repertory of every organist who 
is looking—and who is not?—for some- 
thing that shall be interesting alike to 
the player and to the listener. The first 
part, Section A, is in the key of B minor 
and is built from an opening motif of 
five notes 












“tranquillo ” in 


Section B begins at 
the middle of the second page and con- 


tinues to the return to B minor on page 
6. It, too, is constructed largely from 
its opening theme, two measures in 





length. Thus the whole composition is 
built virtually from two two-measure 
phrases, and these two-measure blocks 
of note-material are almost never al- 
tered in any way, by contraction or ex- 
tension or over-lapping or by any of 
the devices known to students of com- 


position. That from such limited ma- 
terial Mr. Diggle is able to build a piece 
six pages in length that almost never 
tempts the player to make a cut, is a 
tribute to his skill in composition. One 
secret of his success lies in his use of 
what might be under ordinary circum- 
stances merely block accompaniment 
harmonies. He contrives to give them 
a melodic interest. The lower-note pro- 
gressions in the left-hand chords of the 
first four measures of Section A are an 
example of this sort of sensitive har- 
mony. Another favorite device is canon- 
ic imitation. In Section B, at the top 
of page 5, and again on page 7, may be 
found measures of imitation that ap- 
proach closely to strict canon at the in- 
terval of a seventh. Doctors of Music 
are commonly believed to dream quad- 
ruple_ counterpoint and intricate canon- 
ical complexities quite terrifying to the 
rest of us; and it may be that Dr. Diggle 
is not yet conscious of having written 
these canonic imitative passages. I will 
say, however, that I “ha’e my dou’ts.” 
When even the best of men write pas- 
sages in which strict canonic imitation 
figures,—as Beethoven did, for instance, 
in the opening measures of the second 
movement of the “ Moonlight” sonata, 
—they generally know that they have 
departed from the well-beaten road of 
composition, however unconscious of 
that fact they may try to appear. 
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It rests with the performer to make 
or to mar Reverie Triste. Dr. Diggle 
has done his part, but a careless or indif- 
ferent player, or one deficient in the sense 
of tone color, may easily neutralize all 
his efforts. A monotonous interpreta- 
tion will kill the piece as “dead as a 
door nail.” Poetic registration, judicious 
sequence of tone color, frequent changes 
and contrasts of stops,—therein lies the 
secret of holding the listener’s interest. 
In some pieces we vary tempo, phrase by 
phrase. In Reverie Triste little can be 
done along this line, first because of its 
block-like motifs and phrases, which are 
used almost too exclusively and persis- 
tently, perhaps, and second because the 
entire piece is constructed on two short 
themes and these suggest and admit of 
little emotional variety. Most of our 
contrast, therefore, must be obtained by 
the manipulation of stops. I do not hes- 
itate to make frequent changes in the 
solo tone-color. Even as early as the 
end of the eighth measure I made a 
slight change. By the end of the six- 
teenth I feel the need of something a lit- 
tle rounder than the solo stop with which 
I began, and again at the end of the 
twenty-fourth another change seems to 
be needed. In Section B, after about 
the eighth measure, the ear is grateful 
for some modification in the Voix Celeste 
tone color; and again after the sixteenth. 
Then changes may come more frequent- 
ly,—after each of the succeeding four 
measures, and finally, towards the end 
of the third brace, after each two meas- 
ures. Contrasts may be secured here by 
going from manual to manual or by a 
general building-up process. Beginning 
with the last measure on page 4 I like to 
use the swell nearly if not quite full for 
the right hand, against a powerful solo 
stop for.the left (perhaps the clarinet, as 
indicated ; though personally I prefer a 
round flue stop against the full swell), 
slipping in both hands into a resonant 
diapason tone for the unison melody that 
begins in the second brace, measure 2. 
I do not seriously recommend any cuts 
in Section B, though the section seems, 
on paper, a bit too long to balance Sec- 
tion A and its recapitulation. But some- 


times, when the mood of impatience is 
on me, I am tempted to skip from the 
second measure after “a tempo” (page 
5, third brace) to the last measure at 
the bottom of the page. I am sure that 
nothing is gained by this skip. I do not 
hesitate, however, to recommend a cut 
of nearly two whole braces on page 6, 
from the hold at the top of the page 
to the last measure of the third brace. 
The introduction of the sixteenth-note 
accompaniment against the recapitula- 
tion theme in the left hand is in the 
nature of a mixed metaphor,—it intro- 
duces a new and somewhat disturbing 
emotional element at a point where it 
is quite superfluous. Beginning in the 
last measure of the second brace on the 
last page, the player should remember 
that the left hard, as well as the right, 
is thematic, not merely an accompani- 
ment. On my own organ I find that 
the swell Flute and choir clarinet give 
a satisfactorily contrasting tone color 
here at the end. Attention is called to 
the delicate harmonic effect produced by 
the augumented sixth chord in the 
penultimate measure. The three Adagio 
chords form a charming close to the 
piece. 





GRAND CHOEUR IN F 
T h &o dor «©. S a] om ¢ 





Ir I were asked to select from the or- 
gan numbers with which I am familiar 
the one that in return for the least tech- 
nical demand on the player offered the 
largest return in brilliancy and effective- 
ness of performance, I should probably 
pick out Salome’s Grand Choeur in F, 
published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
in sheet form and in a collection entitled 
“Thirty Postludes for the Organ,” ed- 
ited by Dr. Wm. C. Carl. Any organist 
worthy of the name, playing an organ 
equipped with two respectably complete 
manuals and a pedal keyboard, can play 
it.and play it well. The pedal part is 
easy ; and a half hour’s work at the piano 
should suffice for the mastery of the 
manual parts. Let him follow his mas- 
tery of the slight technical difficulties 
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with enough organ practice to get control 
of speed, rhythm and phrasing, and the 
veriest tyro in organ playing can give a 
really brilliant performance. 

As a composition the Grand Choeur 
in F has real musical value. Unlike 
many pieces of the moderate grade of 
difficulty it deserves a place in the per- 
manent repertory of every organist. The 
composer has conserved his material and 
has produced really prodigious tonal ef- 
fects with the least possible expenditure 
of notes. Yet it never descends to cheap- 
ness. It is never merely noise. His har- 
monic and melodic progressions lie com- 
fortably under the player’s fingers and 
follow naturally the logical flow of his 
musical thought. Yet they are never 
commonplace. The themes are simple, 
based on the tonic major triad and an 
ascending scale. Yet there is strength 
and a robust vigor that commands at- 
tention. It is a masterly tone structure, 
well developed, admirably contrasted. 

Conservation of material is the key- 
note of the composition. It is built on 
two musical ideas. The characteristic 
figure of the first, Section A, is the open- 
ing phrase, introduced by three detached 
eighth notes which lead into a natural 





melody. It is brilliant, instinct with life 
and energy. It seems literally to lash the 
organ into joyous outburst of tone. The 
second idea, Section B, is broadly choral 
in character. It is equally brilliant, a 
paean of praise, a harmonious, full- 
throated hallelujah, a triumph march in 





which the whole instrument joins. Sec- 
tion A fills the first page of the printed 
copy. It consists of a double or binary 
sentence, in which the conventional six- 
teen measures are extended to eighteen 
to accommodate the sequential passage in 
measures 13, 14 and 15. Such extensions 


are frequently met with. By their means 
a composer is enabled to give freer reign 
to his fancy and freer scope to his con- 
structive ingenuity, while at the same 
time the listener is relieved from the 
monotony of recurring cadences placed 
at mathematically regular intervals. The 
contents of the four phrases of which 
this binary period is constructed are well 
worth serious study. None is an exact 
imitation of any other. Each is a logical 
outgrowth of the first, which, like the 
opening sentence of a well-constructed 
paragraph, contains the subject matter of 
the period—indeed, in this instance, of 
more than half of the whole composi- 
tion. The characteristic features of the 
phrase, those that lend themselves most 
readily to development, are the opening 
staccato eighths, and the ascending scale 
of the second and third complete meas- 
ures followed by the suspended half note 
in the fourth. These are the motifs from 
which the following phrases are con- 
structed. The second phrase is an out- 
growth of the first, completing the sim- 
ple musical sentence of eight measures. 
The third develops a suggestion offered 
in the first; and the fourth picks up en- 
thusiastically and almost runs away with 
another suggestion which is finally built 
into a brilliant close. 

At the top of the second page occurs 
an unusual form of interlude or bridge 
passage. It consists largely of material 
found in measures 9 and 10 of Section 
A, followed by four  single-measure 
sequences built from a motif found in 
measure 13 13. These lead to Section B. 


The choral-like, Grand Choeur theme 
of Section B is in the unusual key of the 
flatted super-tonic, the sonorous, some- 
what grandiose key of G-flat major. Its 
length in the printed copy is twenty-three 
measures, which the normal duration of 
the hold placed over the final note ex- 
tends to twenty-four. Then follows a 
second interlude-development passage, 
the first part of which is based on the 
opening motif of Section A. This is car- 
ried through the keys of F-sharp minor, 
T major and C-sharp minor. The sec- 
ond part is derived from the ascending 
scale of measures 3 and 4. After appear- 
ing in the keys of B minor and C major 
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it finally comes to rest on the dominant 
of F major, over which a series of one- 
measure sequences prepares the ear for 
the recapitulation, the repetition of Sec- 
tion A. This time the composer contents 
himself with the repetition of only eight 
measures of the original double sentence 
—just enough to satisfy our craving for 
the return of the original theme. Then 
off again he goes into the key of G-flat 
major, developing a two-note motif 
through a six-measure interlude. An 
augmented sixth chord brings us to a sec- 
ond hearing of the theme of Section B, 
now in the key of F major and brilliantly 
accompanied by a continuation of the 
scale and eighth-note passage with which 
he began the recapitulation. This second 
theme, which is repeated almost note for 
note for twenty measures, makes a con- 
ventional but brilliant cadential entry 
into a Coda, an imitation in augmentation 
drawn from the opening motif of Sec- 
tion A. 


The registration of the Grand Choeur 
in F presents little difficulty. Section A 
is perhaps most effective taken with full 
swell coupled to the foundation stops of 
the great. The first bridge passage may 
be played without change of combination, 
the right hand taking the melody on the 
great accompanied by the left on the full 
swell. Section B needs full organ, a$ in- 
dicated. In the second bridge passage it 
is perhaps advisable to reduce the great 
again to foundation stops, playing the 
first phrase on the closed swell, as indi- 
cated, but taking the response (begin- 
ning with the second note of the third 
complete measure) on the great. For 
the next phrase the swell may be slightly 
opened, and for the third fully opened. 
For the second part of this section either 
the great or the full swell may be used. 
If the swell is preferred, it is effective to 
change to the great on the last note of the 
second measure, adding the pedals at this 
point. The next phrase may be taken 
on the great, again adding the pedals 
(an octave lower) on the last note of 
the second measure. During the six 
measures over the dominant pedal— 
which may effectively be held by the 
pedal—gradual additions should be 


made, either by hand manipulation of 
stops or by crescendo pedal. By the be- 
ginning of the third line the organ should 
be full except the octave couplers. At 
the top of the next page it is perhaps 
slightly more effective to double the left 
hand notes with the pedal, played in the 
upper octave as written; and at the end 
of the line the anti-climax produced by 
a return to the swell is not very effect- 
ive. It seems wiser to continue on the 
great, adding a last instalment of coup- 
lers at the beginning of the second line 
and continuing thence full organ until 
the end. 


The basic idea of the interpretation of 
the Grand Choeur in F is brilliancy, and 
anything that makes for added brilliancy 
will probably increase the effectiveness 
of the interpretation. Phrasing plays a 
prominent part in this. It should always 
be definite and well marked. The stac- 
cato eighths should be cleanly detached, 
and the breaks after phrases, the rhetori- 
cal pauses, should be boldly brilliant. 
For instance, there should be a well-de- 
fined break after the third beat in the 
second full measure, though no rest is 
indicated. I do not mean a delay in time. 
I mean a reduction in the value of the 
quarter note to indicate the breathing 
place of the phrase. Chords, too, like 
those in the third measure, should be 
slightly but definitely detached. The 
melodic motifs in the next line should be 
clearly outlined and the later sequential 
progressions built up to a brilliant cli- 
max. The player should seem to be whip- 
ping the instrument into strongly marked 
rhythms, as a_ skillful conductor uses 
contrasts of legato and staccato and well 
defined climaxes to whip rhythm from 
his orchestra. Detachment should never 
be slouchy. The interval of time be- 
tween chords must be in each case ex- 
actly the same; otherwise the breadth 
and majesty, and therefore the underly- 
ing principle of interpretation of the 
movement, will be lost. In the choral 
theme I find it wise on some organs to 
continue the pedals seven and one-half 
measures further than indicated, doubling 
the left hand part in the octave in which 
it is written. Whether or not this is nec- 

(Continued on page 366) 
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2 ey SYSTEMS 


HE writer has no available data 

to substantiate or disprove a 

number of conflicting claims of 

priority in the use of the unit 

principle, but since its widest 
application has been made by Robert 
Hope-Jones and his successors, a glance 
at their methods will furnish the best 
example of the possibilities of the sys- 
tem. 








+ HH E Oo Se ae O RGA #N 





THE unit idea in a nutshell is simply 
this: to build the organ on the same plan 
as the orchestra, each set of pipes, like 
a separate instrument or instrumental 
group, being governed by a_ separate 
mechanical unit, to make possible its un- 
restricted combination with and separa- 
tion from any other set in the instru- 
ment. In other words, each set of pipes 
is provided with a separate action, like 
each department (Great, Swell, Choir, 
Solo) in the usual church organ; and it 
therefore becomes possible to attach any 
number of unison, sub, and super coup- 
lers to each set, to make it independently 
available on any number of manuals and 
at any desired number of pitches. These 
stop-couplers are not given coupler 
names, but bear the names of the stops 
with proper pitch indicated. In addi- 
tion to the stop-couplers there are also 
the usual department couplers, besides 
other devices for special effect, such as 
double touch and pizzicato. The ex- 
treme flexibility of this type of organ, 
which is planned primarily for secular 
rather than church use, fully merits the 
term “unit orchestra” given by its 
builders. 


The storm of discussion aroused by 
this type of instrument only proves that 
it is very much worth discussing. Be- 
cause its departure from traditional 
methods is revolutionary rather than 
evolutionary, no direct transfer of tradi- 
tional methods of playing can well be 
made. It is undeniable that the unit 
orchestra is not the “ fool-proof” in- 


strument that the old straight-action or- 
gan was. An organist can couple to- 
gether three or four manuals on a unit 
orchestra and get almost nothing more 
in the way of power than he can get 
from one manual alone, not to mention 
the catastrophe of now and then adding 
a 16 foot stop to one manual, without 
knowing that the same pipes are used 
as an 8 foot stop on another! In other 
words, just think of the troubles of the 
poor player, who has to /earn his instru- 
ment and know what he is doing to 
avoid being fooled! The mischief with 
the organist’s brains! What are they 
good for, anyway? If he does not know 
enough about music to plan his effects 
with taste and judgment, and if he does 
not know enough about instruments to 
find out in one day what every stop does, 
irrespective of “fancy nomenclature ” 
let him retire. It would seem to be 
about time to throw overboard some of 
the silly arguments against new depart- 
ures, based on the supercilious assump- 
tion that organists are a stupid and 
brainless lot. 


It should not be inferred from the 
foregoing defense of the unit principle, 
that the writer wishes to champion the 
Hope-Jones application of it as the nor- 
mal method of church organ construc- 
tion. But there is no sensible reason in 
the world for failing to take advantage 
of the principle and method for certain 
very definite purposes, even though the 
greater part of the instrument be built 
on other lines. A list of applications of 
the unit system to church organ building, 
all quite generally employed today, would 
include: (1) the unit Trumpet, used at 
three pitches on the Great, (2) the unit 
Tuba, quite often used at three pitches 
each on Solo, Great, and Pedal, (3) 
the unit Diapason and Bourdon of the 
Pedal, used at three or four pitches, and 
sometimes extended to furnish one or 
two stops for the Great, (4) the unit 
pedal reed (32 foot Bombarde, 16 foot 
Posaune or Trombone, 8 foot Tromba, 
and 4 foot Clarion), and (5) the unit 
Gedeckt in the Swell, and the unit Gamba 
in the Choir, from each of which are 
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derived a 16 foot register for the manual 
and a 16 foot and an 8 foot for the 
Pedal. It will be observed in the major- 
ity of these cases that unit work is used 
to increase the usefulness of powerful 
and expensive pipes, though in the last 
case an application of somewhat different 
sort is made. 

It should be noted at this juncture 
that the initial cost of a unit register 
is considerable, for the reason that a 
separate magnet must be provided for 
each pipe, a separate cable run to the 
location of the chest, and the required 
number of contacts provided to effect the 
coupling of the unit to the various key- 
boards. It is therefore impractical to 
use unit construction where it is desirable 
to use the pipes but twice, for the cost 
would be quite out of proportion to the 
advantages ; but since the chief expense 
is the initial outlay, the adding of addi- 
tional contacts for further use being 
comparatively inexpensive, it will be 
seen that with four, five or more uses 
of the pipes the porportionate cost per 
service is reduced to a very reasonable 


figure. We may therefore formulate an 


axiom, thus: Do not use a unit unless 
it is musically advantageous to use the 
tone color in question at least three times, 
preferably at least four or five times (at 
the same or different pitches) ; and the 
corollary follows: Do not hesitate to use 
a unit when it is musically advantageous, 
when its use will obviate unnecessary 
duplication of pipes of similar color, and 
thereby save space and money, which 
can be employed to far better advantage 
for pipes of entirely different effect. 

We show herewith a few desirable 
extensions of unit work along lines al- 
ready indicated. In a large municipal 
organ (Springfield, Mass.—J. W. Steere 
and Son Co., builders) we find a 16’ 
Gamba in the Choir, which is also 
available through unit work as a 16’ 
Gamba and & Violoncello on _ the 
Pedal. But there is no solo string at 
8’ on the Choir. It would have been 
a matter of slight expense to have added 
twelve more pipes to obtain a Violoncello 
for the manual, while the next logical 
addition would have been still another 
octave of pipes to furnish a 4 Solo 


Violin. Had this been done, we should 
have had one set of pipes serving three 
purposes on the Choir and two on the 
Pedal, none of which uses could in any 
way detract from another or in any way 
injure the ensemble, for no sane organist 
would ever be likely to depend on solo 
strings for sonority in full organ. An- 
other splendid unit that could be used 
in exactly the same way, though with 
very different effect, is a wood Dulciana 
which should give us a 16’ Dulciana, 
8’ Dolcissimo and 4’ Dulcet on the 
manual, and a Dulciana and Dolcis- 
simo on the Pedal. Referring again to 
the municipal organ, we may point out 
that the unit Gedeckt, which is used as 
16’ Bourdon in the Swell, and as 16’ and 
8’ Gedeckt on the Pedal, might have been 
employed also to furnish the 8’ Gedeckt 
for the Swell, while the space and money 
devoted to a separate Gedeckt at 8’ might 
have been applied on the purchase of a 
Spitzflote, or some other register char- 
acteristically different. Unit work mav 
also be used with splendid effect for an 
orchestral solo reed (English Horn, 
Clarinet, or Euphone), making it avail- 
able on Choir at 8 or 16’ or both, on 
Solo at 16’ and 8 and on Pedal at 16’ 
or at 16’ and 8. 





D U ly L E x I N G 





ATTRACTIVE as these possibilities are, it 
is seldom advantageous to have more 
than one or two such units in any one 
section (except Pedal, perhaps). It is, 
however, a great advantage at times to 
have a limited number of registers that 
are interchangeable between two key- 
boards, or usuable at two pitches, as 
will be shown in numerous schemes of 
large and small organs to appear in sub- 
sequent issues. The means to this end 
is none other than the much misunder- 
stood and severely criticized duplex 
chest, by which any selected set or sets 
of pipes may be made available pneu- 
matically from two sources of control— 
either different keys of the same key- 
board, or corresponding or different keys 
of two keyboards. The first application 
of the idea, and the one most widely 
used thus far, is called “ straight duplex- 
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ing” or simple interchangeability, and 
consists in the connection of a series of 
pipe sets with two keyboards in such a 
way that they are used at the same pitch 
on both. Because it was first used in 
small residence organs and Echo organs, 
and because the second series of stop 
knobs resulted in no addition of power 
to full organ, a great deal of dust was 
thrown into the air by organists of the 
old school, who either scorned the inven- 
tion as a pretty toy, or denounced it un- 
equivocally as a cheap makeshift for 
pipes and an unscrupulous ruse to de- 
ceive purchasers into believing an organ 
to be twice its actual size. It is quite 
true, some of the earliest applications of 
the idea disregarded the fundamental 
law of organ design regarding the de- 
partments’ distinctive traits, and there- 
fore failed to commend the principle as 
highly as it deserved. Rightly under- 
stood, however, the duplex chest is no 
toy, for it has proved practicable and 
dependable in several widely varying 
forms of construction ; and it is no make- 
shift, certainly not a cheap makeshift, 
for the cost of a duplex chest is inva- 
riably somewhat higher than that of an 
ordinary chest. Used in such a way as 
to increase flexibility without displacing 
any pipe material normally required to 
produce a satisfactory ensemble, there 
can be no more excuse for neglecting to 
use the duplex principle than the unit 
principle, when musical good sense dic- 
tates the advisability of using the pipes 
for more than one purpose. 

A second type of duplexing, that can 
be built in a number of very different 
ways, is nothing else in principle than 
the pneumatic coupling mechanism ap- 
plied individually to one or more selected 
sets of pipes instead of to the series col- 
lectively. Its chief use thus far has been 
in the “augmented” Pedal organ, in 
which it supplies a number of stops in 
pairs, thus: 16’ Diapason, 8’ Octave ; 16’ 
Bourdon, 8’ Gedeckt; 16’ Violone, 8 
Violoncello ; and 16’ Trombone, 8’ Trom- 
ba. Under certain conditions the prin- 
ciple of “ augmentation ” or “ octave du- 
plexing ” may profitably be applied to a 
limited number of manual stops also; 


and its construction is a simple and in- 
expensive matter with the “separate 
chest system.” 

A third and particularly promising ap- 
plication of the duplex idea, called 
“ cross-duplexing ” by the builder who 
first reduced it to commercial practica- 
bility, makes possible the use of one or 
more selected sets of a duplexed series 
at the usual pitch on one keyboard and at 
a higher or lower pitch on another. The 
meagerness of its use hitherto may be 
explained, perhaps, by the fact that very 
few builders have attacked the problem 
at all, or if so, have experimented chiefly 
with prohibitively expensive electrical 
mechanisms built on unit lines. It is a 
fact, however, that by an application of 
the ordinary pneumatic coupler to the 
individual wind chest, “cross-duplex- 
ing’ has been successfully employed in 
numbers of instances. The majority of 
organists, having never seen it in success- 
ful operation, have been unaware of the 
possibility, and have therefore made no 
attempt to secure the musical advantages 
opened up by it in organ projects with 
which they were connected. With the 
knowledge of these possibilities in the 
organists’ possession, a general demand 
for the feature is likely to spring up, and 
builders of other types of chests will 
find means of obtaining similar results. 
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(Continued from page 363) 
essary depends on the resonance of the 
full organ. On the entrance of the re- 
capitulation, the right hand should be 
phrased as definitely as at first, keeping 
the left hand legato ; and at the top of the 
next page the slurred motif should stand 
out brilliantly. On the second entrance 
of the choral theme the chords may be 
played slightly more staccato than at first, 
with strong contrasts between the stac- 
cato chords and the legato slurs. It is 
effective to accelerate throughout the 
first six measures of the Coda, thus giv- 
ing additional point to the allargando of 
the closing measures without seeming to 
drag. One other thing—the time signa- 


(Concluded on page 367) 
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=] HE question has often been put 

to me, “ Why do you not have 

T vocalists at your organ recit- 

| als?” My reason for excluding 

singers from recital programs 

are various; for the benefit of my pro- 

fessional brethren who may feel some 

difficulty in dealing with the question, I 
will state them. 

In the first place, a vocalist at an or- 
gan recital is no more necessary than at 
a piano or violin recital. Soloists on 
these instruments are not reduced to 
the necessity of engaging a singer to 
keep up the interest of the public in 
their performances. Why, then, should 
the organist be made the victim of these 
more or less incompetent “assistants ”’? 
Another reason—and perhaps the most 
important—is that the introduction of 
vocal selections destroys the unity of 
the program. Most vocalists simply 
cater to the public, and for this reason 
they almost invariably select numbers 
likely to catch the popular taste—or to 
atone for the lack of it. Having but 
little technical knowledge of music, and 
perhaps even less appreciation of musi- 
cal Art, the average vocalist cannot see 
that a song of the type of “ Somewhere 
a Voice is Calling,” or “A Perfect 
Day,” is entirely out of place in a classi- 
cal program; and they will be quick to 
resent any suggestion for selections of a 
higher type. Even if one succeeds in 
persuading a singer to try something 
better than an average ballad, he—or 
she—will usually introduce a song of 
this class as an encore; for it is certain 
they will have several of the deadly 
things concealed in their music roll. The 
result is disastrous to the unity of the 
program. After a selection of this kind 
has been given, you lose your audience 
and when this happens it is almost im- 
possible to restore the artistic atmos- 
phere which has been destroyed. 


I remember a painful experience of 
this kind some years ago, at a recital 
which I gave ina church. A male quar- 
tet had been engaged, and certainly no 
fault could be found with their selec- 
tions as they appeared upon the pro- 


gram. But after the second vocal num- 
ber the singers responded to an encore 
with a medley of college songs! The 
audience—delighted, of course—clam- 
ored for more, and the quartet re- 
sponded, thereby delaying the program 
for some fifteen minutes. I had still 
three or four numbers to play, but I 
knew it would be useless to attempt them 
after the quartet had finished, so I sim- 
ply went to the organ and played a por- 
tion of the closing number, bringing the 
recital to a conclusion. 

For this I was thanked by the pastor 
of the church, who interpreted my ac- 
tion as a_ well-merited rebuke to the 
singers, and also to the audience. After 
this experience I decided to exclude all 
vocal selections, and I have seen no 
reason to modify my opinion. 

Exceptions may of course be made in 
the case of vocalists of high standing 
and reputation, but such artists seldom 
figure on organ recital programs. 

To the average listener a trashy song 
—often very poorly sung—is much more 
attractive than the most finished instru- 
mental performance. So long as this 
condition exists, organists will act wisely 
in following the example of pianists and 
violinists, and dispensing entirely with 
the doubtful advantage of a counter- 
attraction on their programs. 
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ture. It must never be forgotten that it 
is 2-2, not 4-4. The tempo indication is 
based on this double rhythm and a bril- 
liant interpretation demands its observ- 
ance. All the dash, the onward swing, 
the “over-the-topness” is lost if the 
tempo is allowed to drag behind a speed 
at which the listener feels two beats in 
the measure. The allegro non troppo is 
an allegro non troppo of twos, not of 
fours. 
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Dr. J. Fred Wolle 


O visit Bethlehem and hear the 
Bach Choir sing under Dr. 
Wolle is an experience that 
one can never forget whether 
he be a Bach devotee or one 

drawn there because it has become the 

proper thing for society to smile its ap- 
proval upon this annual festival. Among 
the audience at this year’s sessions were 
some musicians of note and some musi- 
cal amateurs, but by far the greater per- 
centage of those attending were people 
of wealth who are able to gratify their 
aesthetic tastes whenever they desire. 

Unfortunately, although the price of ad- 

mission is reasonable enough, the cost 

of railroad fares and hotel bills make a 

pilgrimage to Bethlehem rather expens- 

ive, and for that reason the people (stu- 
dent musicians, etc.) to whom this mu- 
sic would be of the greatest inspirational 
influence, seem to feel that they cannot 
afford to go; and yet these are the very 
people, if they wish to rise profession- 
ally, who should sacrifice other things in 
order to hear as much as possible of the 








best music, well given. This brings up 
an interesting question. Do those who 
study music, or even the average pro- 
fessional musician, care to listen to any 
musical efforts other than their own? 
In conversation, recently, a person who 
sponsors many musical ventures in the 
course of a season said: “ We try our 
best to interest musicians in all these 
affairs, but never succeed in getting more 
than a very few to help support them. 
They seem to feel that belonging to the 
same profession as our artists renders 
it unnecessary for them to aid in making 
their visits possible, and almost none of 
them attend the concerts unless pro- 
vided with complimentary tickets. The 
same thing applies in a lesser degree to 
Symphony Concerts and the Grand Op- 
era. Of course, I am speaking only of 
the rank and file of the profession; 
those of high standing we usually find 
present at all appearances of great art- 
ists and Symphony Orchestras.” 

These remarks bring up another in- 
teresting question. Do musicians be- 
come great by studying, hearing and ab- 
sorbing as much of the best music as is 
possible, or do they study, hear and ab- 
sorb as much of the best music as is 
possible because they are inherently 
great? The mighty Bach traveled fifty 
miles on foot to hear Buxtehude play 
the organ, and remained away from his 
church position for more than three 
months in order to be near the great 
Lubeck organist and learn from him as 
much as he could. Little more than a 
year ago Dr. Wolle, himself an organist 
and a very busy man, went from Beth- 
lehem to Philadelphia to hear a recital 
by Joseph Bonnet, the distinguished 
French organist and composer, and he 
also makes that long trip from time to 
time to listen to the concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This explains 
the man; he saturates himself with mu- 
sic in order to be able to give of his best. 


It would be interesting to know just 
when this idea of making Bach known 
and beloved of the people entered Dr. 
Wolle’s mind. He studied the organ 
with the late David D. Wood, one of the 
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greatest exponents of Bach that this 
country has produced, and we are in- 
clined to believe that to the love of the 
great master’s music inspired by this as- 
sociation’ must be traced the founding 
and development of these festivals 
which attract people from far and near, 
and which will surely give Dr. Wolle a 
permanent place in the history of Amer- 
ican music. 

One cannot imagine a more ideal mu- 
sical setting than the Chapel of Lehigh 
University. Situated on the beautifully 
shaded green campus of the University, 
as quiet and peaceful as though the two 
Bethlehems, only a few hundred yards 
below, were not busily engaged night and 
day in the manufacture of various 
things for the carrying on of the dread- 
ful struggle in Europe, one breathes 
there an atmosphere of serenity so nec- 
essary to the proper enjoyment of the 
sublime things of life. The attendance, 
probably due to war conditions, was not 
quite so large this year as in preceding 
years, but the church was almost filled 
with people from almost every state in 
the Union, people who seemed to real- 
ize that this was not a musical perform- 
ance such as we are accustomed to at- 
tending, when the buzz of conversation 
fills the auditorium before and after, 
and, alas! sometimes during numbers, 
There was a quietness and devotional 
demeanor more nearly resembling a reg- 
ular church service at which one feels 
the sanctity of the place and acts ac- 
cordingly. 

As usual, all sessions were preceded 
by chorales played by the trombone 
choir in the belfry. The fact that the 
instruments were not always in tune 
with each other, and not any too well 
played, did not seem to mar the effect 
upon those who had made the pilgrimage 
and were in the mood to be impressed 
by everything in connection with the 
festival. The Bach Choir numbers 
about two hundred and fifty voices, and 
was accompanied by members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with Mr. T. Ed- 
gar Shields at the organ. The really 
great event of the first session on Fri- 
day afternoon, May 24, was the singing 
of the “Star Spangled Banner” by the 


choir and congregation conducted by 
Dr. Wolle. It is a question whether 
any one has ever heard the anthem sung 
in so thrilling a manner as at this time, 
the high note at the close being ap- 
proached by one of those ritardandos 
which Wolle is so fond of using in his 
Bach interpretations, and then sustained 
fortissimo until the church seemed to 
echo and re-echo with patriotic enthusi- 
asm. Following this came “ My Spirit 
was in Heaviness,” “Actus Tragicus ” 
and “ Now Shall the Grace.” The so- 
loists were Mildred Faas, Soprano, Em- 
ma Roberts, Alto, Nicholas Douty, 
Tenor, and Charles Trowbridge Titt- 
mann, Bass. They all did noteworthy 
work, but it is to the chorus that the 
glory of the service belongs. One can- 
not help but wonder how Dr. Wolle can, 
in a comparatively small city, get two 
hundred and fifty singers with such 
beautiful voices willing to work as they 
must to master the tremendous diffi- 
culties of the Bach music. We cannot 
remember ever having heard a clearer 
or purer tone from any body of so- 
pranos than those of the Bach choir; 
the altos are excellent, the tone being 
rich and of a reedy quality, rather re- 
sembling the tone of clarinets, if one 
may be permitted to make such a com- 
parison; the tenors were hardly equal to 
the other parts, but did splendid work 
throughout even though they had a ten- 
dency to deviate from the pitch occa- 
sionally ; and the basses, oh those basses! 
never before have we heard such fine 
resonant singing of a bass part, as 
round and rich as the smoothest trom- 
bone, and giving a foundation as firm 
as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

At the Friday evening session the of- 
ferings were the “Ode of Mourning” 
and the “ Magnificat.” Again the so- 
loists did splendid work, and again did 
the chorus deserve the greater glory. 

Saturday morning most of us devoted 
to wandering around the quaint old 
town, which is as picturesque and of- 
fers nearly as many points of interest 
as one of those old world towns which 
many of us have visited, and returned 
home to tell our friends of the greater 
glories of old Europe, forgetting (or per- 
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haps not knowing) that in many of our 
own towns may be found buildings, not 
as old, but just as quaint and of infin- 
itely more historical interest to us than 
anything to be found on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 


In the afternoon the B Minor Mass 
was presented in two parts, the Kyrie 
and Gloria being sung at two o’clock, 
and the Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei at four thirty. The soloists 
were Mae Hotz, Soprano, Grace Har- 
den, Alto, Nicholas Douty, Tenor, and 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, Bass. 
Mae Hotz, who has a voice of wonder- 
ful beauty and purity, sings all things 
well, but in her interpretation of Bach 
she attains great heights. Grace Harden 
has a sympathetic alto voice which she 
uses well and wisely. The “ Christe 
Eleison ” and “ Et in Unum,” duets for 
soprano and alto, were sung with a 
beauty of style and a blending of voices 
rarely excelled. Mr. Douty is so well 
known as an interpreter of Bach that 
further mention of him would be like 


painting the lily. Charles Tittmann has 
a voice of remarkable smoothness and 
sonority, and acquitted himself well, al- 
though he had slight trouble with the 
tempo at times, and was in deep water 
in the “Quoniam Tu Solus” once or 


” 


twice; but the “Quoniam Tu Solus” is 
of the most stupendous difficulty, and 
his work must be judged solely by com- 
parison with other great artists who 
have essayed to sing it. The writer con- 
versed with many other people, and the 
consensus of opinion was that in this 
particular solo Mr. Tittman reached a 
plane of excellence never before at- 
tained by any other bass at these fes- 
tivals. 


But now we must return to Dr. 
Wolle and his chorus, for they repre- 
sent the soul of the Bach festivals; the 
soloists are merely incidental. One won- 
ders why the singing of this chorus con- 
ducted by the inspired Wolle takes such 
a tremendous grip upon him and gives 
him thrills and an insight into the Bach 
music such as he gets nowhere else. 
The choir deviated from the pitch at 
times, notably at the start of the Kyrie 


and the first part of the Credo, and 
there was a moment in the “ Hosanna in 
Excelsis” when the various voices 
threatened to part company, not to men- 
tion occasions when the orchestra and 
chorus were not of the saime mind. Yet 
in spite of these lapses the singing of 
this Mass, the most difficult and monu- 
mental work in all musical literature, 
was in the highest degree uplifting, and 
made one feel that little else than music 
is of real import in the soothing and 
satisfying of this war-scourged world. 


Wolle invariably conducts without 
baton, and yet he controls his singers as 
few other men do. They respond to his 
slightest wish, from the strongest fortis- 
simo to the faintest pianissimo, when the 
voices are so soft and ethereal that the 
heavenly tone seems to pervade the en- 
tire building and has an indiscribable ef- 
fect upon the listeners. To hear one or 
two of these pianissimo chords is alone 
worth the visit to Bethlehem. There 
can be nothing lovelier on earth. In 
contrast might be mentioned the open- 
ing measures of the Sanctus sung with 
such tremendous power and fervor that 
one was transported and felt that Wolle 
and his choir were indeed “ with Angels 
and Archangels, and with all the com- 
pany of heaven ” leading and magnifying 
the glorious Name of the Almighty. 
But why analyze? There are some feel- 
ings too deep to be expressed, and one 
of these is the impression received from 
a hearing of the B Minor Mass as sung 
by the Bach Choir under Wolle. Again 
one wonders why this is so keenly felt 
at Bethlehem especially. May we guess 
the reason? The writer thinks it is be- 
cause all who participate in the work 
give themselves lovingly, whole-heart- 
edly and without restraint to the rendi- 
tion of this difficult music, not from any 
desire for glory but because they wish 
to give to the world the real message of 
music proceeding from its God speaking 
through the greatest of all his musical 
prophets, Johann Sebastian Bach. It is 
because of this devotion to an ideal that 
the Bach choir has reached a height of 
devotional and emotional expression that 
has earned for it the title of “the best 
choir in the United States.” 
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Archibald Sessions 


Mr. Sessions probably holds the record 
for individual Red Cross recital success 
in his St. John’s (Jersey City) recital 
that netted Two Hundred Thirty-five 
Dollars. His method was that of a pub- 
lic recital backed by a list of Patronesses, 
with a voluntary contribution from each, 
and an offering taken at the recital. 
Marie Tiffany was the assisting soloist. 


PE) ee Variations de Concert 
LES | a eR ra er Nocturne 
Pea T ANNO: 55 5k ia aie, bce nie ots 3 SDaeeee Minuet 
NMRA ERAN 56.5.0: 5 50a stow e's oe meee oe Scherzo 
WH AMEE io ciscit-a viva sewers To the Evening Star 
Le A ere Allegro Cantabile 


RINOR occa ine oswwiovaae Chanson Matinale 
MORTEM OMEING 316.510 3.40as ie aiereeseiel nla e ond Deep River 
MII ea oslo sh oie ss Sdaeeeouse Jesu Bambino 
MEE cok ss kwoossws Pomp and Circumstance 

Mr. Sessions was formerly at the 


American Church in Paris and Christ 
Church, Los Angeles, where he gave a 
series of one hundred fifteen recitals. 


George Henry Day 


Among the coming generation of or- 
ganists with whom it is well to become 
better acquainted, and whose example is 
worthy of emulation, is George Henry 
Day, F.A.G.O., of St. John’s Church, 
Wilmington, Del. Within a year he has 
organized an entirely new choir of forty 
boys and men, and given seven Cantatas, 
no small undertaking. Recently this 
choir assisted in the Claymont inaugural 
recital, and in the absence of a drafted 
baritone, Mr. Day sang the solos to an 
accompaniment by one of his pupils. Mr. 
Day began his music study when eight 
years old in his native city, New York, 
where he completed his education and 
practiced auditing and accountancy pro- 
fessionally, all the while devoting spare 
hours to organ study with Drs. W. B. 
Gilbert and G. E. Stubbs. After serving 
as assistant in St. Agnes Chapel he went 
to St. Peter’s for five years, to Youngs- 
town (Ohio) one year, and thence to 
his present post. 
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Dr. John M’E. Ward, Pres. 
PSHE wisdom of the Club was 
|  h again demonstrated at their an- 
| nual business meeting June 10th 
when they unanimously re- 

elected their former officers— 
than whom a better set is beyond the 
reaches of the imagination—amid charges 
and counter charges of graft, extortion, 
and distortion. Particularly handsome is 
the president. He is to be strongly 
recommended to those in dire health; 
certainly no more pleasant face could be 
desired; certainly no physician would 
kill a patient more tenderly and sooth- 
ingly. To die under his direction would 
be a pleasure. However he is building 
a new organ, under which circumstances 
he ought to smile. 

The report of the closing season’s work 
dealt in detail with the recital activities 
of the Club and the moneys sent to the 
various war boards of relief. The re- 
mainder of the evening was given over to 
hilarity and refreshments, both welcome 
guests. 

Rollo F. Maitland, having been rudely 
interrupted at his console in Philadel- 


phia’s best theatre, was fully prepared 
to give vent to his wrath in an extempo- 
raneous accompaniment to a wicked wail 
of a wicked movie organist, which Percy 
Chase Miller, master of the art of being 
wicked (and slim), read at the assembled 
guests. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Miller has suffered a severe loss in the 
reduction of fifteen and three-quarter 
ounces of very aimable avoirdupois, and 
that Mr. Maitland tips the scales at two 
hundred and thirty-five and a half when 
he has a friend on the scales with him. 





THE WAIL OF A MOVIE ORGANIST 


Frank Stuart Adams 
Seated last night at the organ 
I was bilious and weak in the knees, 
My fingers scrambled wildly 
Over the noisy keys. 
I knew not what I was doing, 
What nightmare struck me then, 
But I let one hellyon blast 
Like the sounds from a great hog-pen. 
It smote my fevr’d brain, 
That shrieking unholy death wail, 
It blistered the peaceful night air, 
The moon and the stars waxed pale. 
All howls and yelps of pain 
E’er heard on earth before 
Were merged in one stark wail 
Like snorts from some wild boar, 
It started tremblings and sweatings, 
The chills ran through my bones, 
Schonberg and Strauss at their darndest 
Ne’er dreamed such death dealing tones. 
‘I have sought,—but I seek in vain— 
To forget that awful crack 
Which the soul of the organ let forth 
My own to torture and rack. 
It may be the devil himself 
Will speak through that blast again, 
For I know that only in ? ! * * 
Will that chord be let loose again. 





Henry S. Fry, who will never again be 
so careless in selecting an incarnate 
guest, was master of ceremonies for the 
latter part of the evening and with dex- 
trous hand unloosed all the bolts, wash- 
ers, and nuts held in store for the occa- 
sion. His own address showed him to 
be chef de nut; in so far as our Egyp- 
tian scholars are able, this address will 
be deciphered, transcribed, and, with the 
kind indulgence of a very patient printer, 
hereinafter forever and ever recorded to 
the eternal consternation of the saints. 
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Henry S. Fry 

The members of the club and their 
guests should be congratulated on having 
the privilege of seeing me here to-night, 
and after they have heard of my harrowing 
experiences in getting here, they will no 
doubt appreciate their privilege! 

Being short of cash, in a state known as 
Wadlow, and being Miles away from here, 
I asked a Hardy English Nobleman (who 
was in the company of Louise an’ a Sailer) 
what line of cars I should take (not having 
the price of a taxi). 

Go by way of “Hell” he said, but it 
being a hot night, and the “L” running 
underground before reaching here, I de- 
cided to take a surface car, and thus disre- 
garded my English friend’s advice. 

Well as most of you know in coming 
down Market Street from 52nd Street you 
pass a place known as Kirkbrides, where 
they confine Organists, Editors and several 
other species of “ Upper-Stories-to-Let” 
men who have hallucinations that they are 
great persons such as Shakespeare, Tenny- 
son, Widor, O’Daniel, Sydney Drew, 
Eleanor Drew, Goodwin, Maitland and 
others. One of the specimens who came 
from Henderson, Virginia, escaped this 
evening. He was of an extremely violent 
species and imagined he was “Great 
Scott” Buhrman, though his real name 
was Herbert. (Please don’t forget the real 
name.) Getting out on Market Street he 
discovered a “ flivver” unoccupied and un- 
protected, which immediately Drew his at- 


tention. He climbed in and by reason of 
“superior intelligence” he soon had the 
thing started and was headed toward 46th 
and Market Streets. About this time a 
Chinese Laundryman, also in a Henry Ford 
Buzz Wagon started down 46th Street, to- 
wards Market. He was intoxicated by a 
“mixture” of two brands of Porter, one of 
the May vintage and one of Ann other. In 
his Starke madness, his eyes fixed on Yon 
point, Herbert Drew on-on-on out Market 
Street. The “Chink” white as a Miller 
under the Gill, opened the throttle, threw 
the gear in High, and came on faster, and 
faster, down the hill, up the Banks, past 
the Barnes, down the lanes of Greenleaves, 
and turning over a “Bunny” (Bonnet). 


’ Still Herbert Drew on a Thorn in his tire 


did not detain him. At last both the Crazy 
Guy and the Laundryman reached 46th and 
Market Streets at the same time, noise 
Loudenuff to be heard Miles away—and all 
was overwilling hands were soon busy try- 
ing to find the victims to send them to the 
M. E. Ward of the Hospital, but all they 
could find was a “Nut” and a “ Washer.” 

Coming on down Market Street I was 
attracted by a music store window—next 
door to one of those “loansome” places 
(pawnbroker’s)—and having another nickel 
in my pocket which Mrs. Fry had not found 
the night before, I got off the car and was 
held spell-bound by several beautiful songs 
entitled— 

“Come Where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing” with illustrated cover. 

“Home Sweet Home” in A flat. 

“Trust Her Not” for fifty cents. 

“ The Little Fishermaiden ” in three parts. 

“Lo, the Conquering Hero Comes” with 
full orchestra. 

“They Moved the Sewer to Dig Father’s 
Grave” for a quarter. 

Having at last reached here and having 
given you a chance to feast your eyes and 
ears, I will now present in order as a fur- 
ther test of your endurance powers and 
patience, 

(1) “Jimmie from Camden” the “ War- 
hurst” (worst) customer that ever “crossed 
the Delaware ’”’—not a “cherrytree Wash- 
ington.” 

(2) While helping to do the washing last 
week one of our members lost the wash line 
—he sought to recover it— 

“He sought, but he sought it vainly 

“That one lost cloth-es line.” 

However, after a while he found another 
“Cord ”—it was a strangulated fourteenth, 
or two sevenths and required a great deal 
of “resolution” on his part to allow him to 
pick it up—but he brought it with him, and 
he and his mate will spring it. 

(3) The next specimen needs no comment 
or introduction—one look at it—and you 
know what you’re up against. 

Percy Chase the Butterfly. 
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(4) No matter what the profession, occu- 
pation or activity—N ew Yorkers can always 
go “ Philadelphians” one better—they even 
had horse cars after we had discarded 
ours. Organists, Doctors, Lawyers, Liars, 
Thieves, Murderers and even Editors, are 
always greater in New York—or think they 
are. One man from Philada applying for 
a position on a New York paper was asked 
from whence he hailed. On being told, the 
New Yorker called to an Assistant, “ Any 
vacancies in the Agricultural Department”! 
Everbody, however, is not agreed on this 
point however, and when I told a friend of 
mine of meeting your next specimen with 
printed signs he said, “If he’s from New 
York, perhaps he can’t read.” 

Well as we have shown our biggest 
“dunces” to-night we will now show you 
that there is no exception in the case of 
New York’s superiority in the production 
of dunces, and I will now present for your 
inspection Great Scott Buhrman—Editor 
Dunce from Philada’s suburb—New York— 
who differs from a butcher only in that the 
butcher weighs his meat while Scott weighs 
his words and his own importance with only 
a small amount of “gray matter” to bal- 
ance the scales—“ Bur” is a camaflouge for 
a nut—‘ Buhrman” may be a camaflouge 
for a man or a “nut.” Great Scott—Come 
Here—Go On. 





ee 2a : TOA 4 hee 
Three Nuts 
And Not A Squirrel In Sight 


James C. Warhurst has been reading 
his Bible lately ; the cramming of the past 
few weeks must have been tremendous. 
Besides all this he has been reading Tuer 
AMERICAN ORGANIST and clipping from 
its columns a great variety of jokes 
which he reproduced much to the delight 
of the assembled audience, who never 
read that worthy magazine (being them- 
selves subscribers) and who therefore ac- 
cepted them all as new and original. 


Jonah was a prophet (so runs the Bible tale), 

He crossed the broad Atlantic in the steerage 
of a whale; 

The prophet in his stomach caused the whale 
to feel distressed, 

So Jonah pressed the button, and the whale did 
the rest. 


Metheuselah was the oldest man, he lived ten 
thousand years; 

He celebrated birthdays by drinking lager 
beers. 

Every single birthday the growler he would 
rush, 

In fact he was the founder of the Anheuser 
Busch. 


Moses went a sailing in a small St. Lawrence 
skiff, 

Along came Pharoh’s daughter and she gave 
him a lift; 

She lugged him to the palace, where he grew 
to be a man, 

And he led the little sheenies into the Prom- 
ised Land. 


David was a scrapper and a gamey little cuss, 

Along came Goliath, who was searching for a 
muss ; 

David knew he’d have to fight or else to bite 
the dust 

So he heaved a rock at Golly and be busted in 
his crust. 


Solomon was the wisest man, he had a lot of 
cash, 

The Queen of Sheba came along and Sollie 
made a mash. 

Royalty in those days was rather underpaid, 

So he took to writing proverbs, though he was 
a king by trade. 


Esau was a farmer of the wild and wooley 
make, 

His father gave him half a farm and half to 
brother Jake; 

Esau thought his title to the land not very 
clear, 

So he sold it to his brother for a sandwich 
and a beer. 
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Noah was a sailor man, the greatest one afloat, 

He got a job as Captain on a freight and 
cattle boat; 

He swiped a whole menagerie and stowed it 
down below, 

And sold it all to Barnum for his greatest 
earthly show. 


Chorus. 

Big folks, little folks, won’t you really come, 

Join the darky Sunday School and make your- 
selves to hum; 

Please to check your chewin’ gum and razors 
at the door, 

And you'll hear more Bible stories than you 
ever heard before. 


The saddest disappointment of the 
evening was the new invention called an 
editorophone by its inventor (Mr. Fry), 
which was a complete failure in every re- 
spect excepting in its conduct during the 
refreshments, to which, be it added, it 
did more than justice. As a trouble- 
maker it is fabled to be superb, and as 
a cause of contention and strife it cannot 
be excelled even by the I. W. W., but 
Philadelphia made the fatal mistake of 
expecting it to perform feats entirely out 
of its line, and the ensuing catastrophy 
could then only have been avoided by a 
trap-door in the floor through which the 
whole contrivance could very easily have 
been catapulted into the lower regions of 
brimstone and sulphur where it, we trust, 
should have ever burned with fire in- 
quenchable. Certainly never again should 
it venture beyond its usual routine. 

After a benediction solemnly pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Howard Robinet 
O’Daniel, Rector of Saint Saens, the fol- 
lowing toast was chanticulated by the 
editorophone in appreciation of its privi- 
lege of having been the guest of men 
most cordial and friendly, and musicians 
most earnest and unselfish: 

Here’s to the City of finest of men, 
Here’s to its organ club too, 


Here’s recollections that time and again 
Come as they’re welcome to do; 


Here’s to a Wardmiller Fryand Maitland, 

Here’s to O’Danieland Sears, 

Here’s to the day and the whole gosh darned 
band,— 

A. O. P. C., to you, Here’s! 





An Editorial Conclusion 








| trait and a very pleasant life 
in summer. To award a prize 
to the laziest organist in sum- 
mer were the deed of a phil- 
anthropist. The call comes to every one 
of us to get away from the trying tasks 
of the present with all their dominant 
ominousness and _ fortify ourselves 
against the rigors of the coming sea- 
son. We have never faced a more in- 
viting task nor a more relentless punish- 
ment than those of the coming years; 
how we spend our summers will be no 
small argument in our defense or con- 
demnation when next season’s music 
activities gain full sway. Our profes- 
sion is not the only one in jeopardy— 
jeopardy from inherent unpreparedness 
and external laws of necessity brought 
into operation since the summer of 1914. 
Have we an argument to bring against 
our extermination? Has the Church an 
argument in self defense? Its mission, 
not its conduct, will save it; but how 
about us? What matters a few weeks 
lost to teaching, when a whole life time 
may be in the balance? The call is to 
the country to restore our energies, re- 
charge our spirits, and be prepared to 
play our part in America as never before. 
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HHE Annual Rally of the New 
| Jersey National Association of 
Organists was held May 3lst 
| in the First Congregational 
~ Church of Montclair. The day 
began with a reception at 10:30 fol- 
lowed by addresses and discussions, 
chiefly on the Quartet Choir (which, it 
was decreed, was to be banished forever 
and ever, it being found guilty of inef- 
ficiency, or insufficiency, by the jury), 
which in turn gave place (fully wel- 
comed) to an excellent luncheon in the 
church rooms served by the Woman’s 
Guild. The Church is a modern struc- 
ture of particular attractiveness and 
ample accommodations for such events ; 
the Woman’s Guild contributed more 
than their share in the success of the 
rally. 





At the close of the luncheon, before 
adjourning to the Auditorium, Herbert 
Stavely Sammond, song-leader of Forts 
Hamilton, Wadsworth, and Tilden, gave, 
with the assistance of E. A. Ebel, song- 
leader of the Bensonhurst Naval Train- 
ing Station, an interpretation of the art 
songs (or some such things) as executed 
by the camps. Besides the rather touch- 
ing, but none the less heart-felt, epic, 
“T hope in France I get the chance to 
kick the Kaiser in the pants’—which 
was sung by the gentlemen and ladies 
with great dignity—Messrs. Sammond 


and Ebel endeared themselves to the 
hearts of the New Jersey organists by 
their instructions (illustrated) on the 
proper interpretation of the Stammering 
Song, which deserves no less distinction 
than complete reproduction here as an 
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everlasting memorial to the manner in 
which Leaders Sammond and Ebel ex- 
tinguished themselves. We hope their 
Churches never hear of this. 

Mark Andrews, after waiting suffic- 
iently for the wild oats to sprout, bud, 
blossom, grow, ripen into harvest and be 


tucked away in the dark recesses of the 
past, gave a recital on the four-manual 
Skinner, between the manuals of which 
Harry T. Burleigh gave a realistic ren- 
dering of his own arrangements of four 
Negro Spirituels, and Miss Elizabeth 
Tudor, accompanied on the piano by Dr. 
John Hyatt Brewer, sang with delightful 
tone quality three songs of Huntington 
Woodman, who was prevented from fill- 
ing his intended place as accompanist 
owing to serious illness and an impend- 
ing operation. The recital was also in- 
terrupted with an interesting talk on 
“Musicians Needed in Camps Abroad” 
(whether for making music or corpses 
we do not wish to infer) by Francis 
Rogers, recently returned from the field 
and competent to speak with authority 
as well as interest. The inevitable offer- 
ing was devoted to the National Commit- 
tee on Army and Navy Camp Music. 
Mr. Andrews’ program opened with 
his own A minor Sonata. This Sonata 
is a work that grows more vitally inter- 
esting with repeated study. The Allegro 
thematic material is excellent, and excel- 
lently handled; particularly good is the 
contrasting second theme. The Adagio 
is thematic in texture, strong, virile, 
churchly, and yet beautiful, particularly 
in spots. The finale was not interpreted 
as a joyful noise but treated with dig- 
nity and musicianship. Possibly Mr. 
Andrews plays his own works better than 
the average composer-organist; at any 
rate this Sonata is a work well worth 
using in our repertoire and Mr. Andrews 
should turn more of his future labors to 
composition in similar form, instead of 
the thousand and one tasks that con- 
front the organist of to-day. A three- 
movement Sonata is quite long enough 
for the present; the chief demerit of the 
First Sonata in A minor by Mark An- 
drews is that it was not written by 
Vierne, Widor, or some other foreign 
god to whom we would be more willing 
to bow in humility and reverence. But 
Mr. Andrews should—we believe he can 
—teach us to bow to native genius as 
well. (Excuse us for transplanting a 
Britisher and calling him a Native Am- 
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erican. Most of us were transplanted at 
some time or other; it is only a question 
of when it happened. ) 

As an organist, Mr. Andrews showed 
himself a reserved interpreter, poised, 
not given to extremes, rather fond of 
tone colors as such, and a smooth, con- 


fident technician. Dvorak’s “ Largo” 
evidenced some of the fine Skinner solo 
voices, while Dr. Brewer’s “ Springtime 
Sketch” showed the player’s reserved 
poise and artistry possibly more than 
any other number; this may have come 
from the tempo, which was slower than 
others might have taken it—but after 
all, we do not want a recitalist to show 
us what others are doing, but what he 
himself does; Mr. Andrews did that, 
and satisfied. 

One of the architectural details of the 
Church worthy of emulation in all 
Church structures, is the screen that 
hides the organist from view; the con- 
sole is located in the front gallery where 
the player’s movements would be a con- 
stant distraction to a congregation. Or- 


ganists, unlike small boys, should be 
heard, not seen. 

In the brief business session, State 
President, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, re- 
ported the year’s membership gain of 
forty-one, with six additional as a re- 
sult of the day’s activity. 

The following resolutions were 
passed: ‘“ Resotvep: That we, the mem- 
bers of the New Jersey State Council of . 
the National Association of Organists 
here assembled for the Annual Rally, 
at the First Congregational Church of 
Montclair, hereby tender a cordial vote 
of thanks to the Trustees of the Church 
for the use of this beautiful edifice and 
its accessories. RESOLVED: That members 
of the New Jersey State Council are to 
be felicitated upon having as their State 
President, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, of As- 
bury Park, whose untiring devotion to 
the ideals and general welfare of the 
Organists’ Association, both State and 
National, has again achieved an unpar- 
alleled success as a State Rally of Or- 
ganists.” Passed by a rising vote. W. 
N. Waters, W. H. Gage, Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Such events as this New Jersey Rally 
are of immense importance to the or- 
gan world, made doubly important by 
the encroachments threatened against us 
from every hand. If the art world is to 
be crushed and civilization disrobed, 
what will remain worth living for? 
Montclair is an ideal spot for such a 
meeting and drew from the wilds of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, as also from 
the known centres of civilization (alias, 
New Jersey) many organists of promin- 
ence, including one Warden and two Ex- 
Wardens of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. A third Ex-Warden would 
have been there, barring the necessity 
of undergoing the painful operation be- 
fore alluded to—from which, the good 
news comes, he is rallying as rapidly as 
can be expected. Of the five composers 
represented on Mr. AWidrews’ program, 
there were three native Americans and 
a fourth by adoption. A good example. 
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Miles I’A. Martin, F.A.G.O. 
Albert Reeves Norton, A.A.G.O. 


Warden: 

Secretary: 
Registrar: 
Examination: 





WARDEN’S ANNUAL REPORT 


YOUR Warden has the pleasure to re- 
port the Guild as being in an active and 
flourishing condition. The growth in 
membership during the past year has 
been normal and the Treasurer’s report 
shows a satisfactory financial condition. 
Our activities were somewhat curtailed 
by war conditions ; but the meetings that 
were held were of unusual interest and 
significance. 

The season was opened in October by 
a dinner, at which were present a large 
number of those who had successfully 
passed the examination last June. 
These persons were formally presented 
with their certificates; remarks by Mr. 
Hedden, Chairman of the Examination 
Committee, and Prof. Baldwin, one of 
the official examiners, helped to make the 
evening one of enjoyment and profit to 
all present. It is expected to make this 
dinner an annual event. 

In November Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
gave a lecture illustrated with lantern 
slides. This proved to be of great in- 
terest, was largely attended, and fol- 
lowed by a delightful social hour. 

The Second Convention of the Guild 
was held at the College of the City of 
New ¥ork in December. An elaborate 
program was prepared and carried out 
in every detail with splendid success. 
The list of players and speakers con- 
tained the names of men of national 
reputation, who gave us a three days 
series of recitals and lectures of unusual 
merit. Since the Convention no other 
public meeting has been held. Several 
attempts were made but unavoidable dif- 
ficulties always intervened. 





Sub-Warden: H. Brooks Day, F.A.G.O. 
Treasurer: Victor Baier, Mus. Doc., A.G.O. 
Libr’n: Fred’k Schlieder, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O., A.G.O., 170 West 75th St., N. Y. C. 


Monthly meetings of the Council have 
been held at which the business of the 
Guild has been carefully transacted. 

In January there appeared the long 
talked of Guild magazine, THE AMERI- 
CAN OrcGANISsT. The monthly issues have 
followed regularly, so that we now feel 
as if the magazine has come to stay. We 
trust it will have the support it deserves 
and that it will grow in usefulness to 
the members of the Guild. 

Two new Chapters have been added 
since the last annual meeting. The Cen- 
tral Ohio Chapter was organized in Co- 
lumbus last December, and the Texas 
Chapter in Dallas during the present 
month. Your warden had the great 
pleasure of visiting a number of chap- 
ters during the recent trip to Dallas, 
when the Texas Chapter was organized. 

This completes an account of the 
year’s activities, in which your Warden 
has had the honor and pleasure of serv- 
ing you. Mixed with this pleasure there 
have been many difficult problems to 
solve, to which the Council have gener- 
ously given their earnest thought and 
time. For this co-operation I heartily 
thank them. I wish also to thank those 
officers who have been of direct assist- 
ance in my work, viz., the Treasurer, Dr. 
Baier, the former and present Secre- 
taries, Mr. T. Scott Buhrman and Mr. 
Miles I’A. Martin. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CiiFForD DEMAREST, 
WARDEN. 





SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 





AT the resignation of Mr. Burnham 
the Warden honored me by asking me to 
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take the Secretaryship, which since then 
I have tried to fill with the best of my 
ability. 

There have been a great many changes 
and happenings during the past year of 
the Guild, war conditions outside, and 
almost war conditions inside, but with 
it all, through the firm fellowship which 
exists between all members of the Guild, 
and especially the, untiring effort of the 
Warden in bringing about “ unity peace, 
and concord,” we have not only held our 
own, but have advanced along every line 
of the Guild’s ideals. 

The membership has greatly increased 
and the work of the Guild has become 
known, in all probability through the 
magazine, THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, 
which is now the official organ. The ar- 
ticles and data published in the maga- 
zine, the whole work of the magazine is 
done with the most sincere efforts and 
for the interest and welfare of the Guild. 
Many members have been reinstated, 
which is mainly due to the magazine; 
new members who have just been elected 
are not required to pay the full year’s 
dues but they pay them in order that 
they may receive every edition of THE 
AMERICAN OrGANIST; so I only think 
it tends to show that we are on the right 
track in having a magazine of our own. 

There has been a Sub-Chapter formed 
in San Diego, California, which is a 
branch of the Southern California Chap- 
ter, and in all probability a Chapter will 
be formed in Indiana very shortly. There 
has also been a change in the fiscal year 
from April to January. 

We were presented with two sets of 
pictures of English and French organ- 
ists, which are now hanging in the Guild 
office, by Mr. T. Gordon Coombe of New 
York; while not an organist, he is 
greatly interested in the welfare of the 
Guild. 

All of the Committees have been do- 
ing their work admirably, not forgetting 
the Council, who this year have worked 
overtime. 

Thank you again for the honor, and I 
shall try next year to fulfill my duty as 
Secretary with better knowledge of the 
work the office requires. 

Mires I’A. Martin, 
Secretary. 





Miles I’A. Martin 


Miles I’Anson Martin, F. A. G. O., 
General Secretary, is organist of the 
Church of St. Edward the Martyr, New 
York. He was born in Newark, N. J., 
where he received his first instructions 
in music and took his first church posi- 
tion with St. John’s. He studied the boy 
voice with Dr. G. Edward Stubbs and 
took his exam. preparation under Clem- 
ent R. Gale. Formerly he was Conductor 
of the 50th Street Y. M. C. A. Glee 
Club, which became well known through- 
out New York and vicinity ; he was also 
Secretary of the National Association 
of Organists. His only published com- 
positions, two Introits, have been well 
received, and have left a desire to see 
further compositions from the same pen. 


COLLEAGUES MAY-JUNE 


Headquarters 
Allen, W. A., Claremont, Cal. 
Bear, F. M., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Carter, E. C., Jonesboro, Ind. 
Floyd, H. A., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Gehrken, W. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Groebl, E. J., Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Johnston, C. B., Jackson, Miss. 
Kell, O., Meridian, Miss. 
Lucke, K. E., Baltimore, Md. 
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Dean: 
Sec.-Treas. : 
Reporter : 


At the Church of the Messiah the 
Chapter gave a recital on June 3d. Er- 
nest Douglas, F.A.G.O., and P. Shaul- 
Hallett, F.A.G.O., were the solists and 
the service was played by Miss Minnie 
Jenkins, A. A. G. O., the Organist of the 
Church. 

Ray Hastings of Temple Baptist 
Church has had a very busy month. On 
May 8th he played for the Rossini “Sta- 
bat Mater” given at Venice. At San 
Bernardino on the 6th he dedicated a 
new organ at the M. E. Church. A 
most interesting program was given on 
the 31st in the High School of Owens- 
mouth. On June 3d, Mr. Hastings dedi- 
cated the organ at the Christian Church 
at Santa Ana and in the afternoon gave 
a special program for school children. 

Carl Fischer has recently issued an or- 
gan arrangement of Drigo’s “ Serenade” 
by Dr. H. J. Stewart of San Diego. Dr. 
Stewart is again at the bench after re- 
covery from the accident to his wrist. 
Theo. Presser Co. has just issued “ At 
Sunrise ” by Roland Diggle and “ Swing 
Song” by Sibley G. Pease. 

“Fairyland Orchestra,” Chas. H. 
Demorest, A.A.G.O., Director, is the 
large juvenile orchestra of Hamburg’s 
Department Store. A very successful 
concert was given on May 24th. Mr. 
Demorest accompanied the children on 
the piano and each child demonstrated 
careful training without the accustomed 
figure of the director with his baton to 
lead. Under Mr. Demorest’s direction 
the membership has increased from ten 
players to symphony size. 

W. F. Skeele gave a recital at Marion, 
Cal., on June 7th. On June 4th he pre- 
sented an advanced pupil, Miss Jeanette 


Frank H. Colby, 1424 Reid St., Los Angeles. 
W. C. Vernon Howell, 1333 Stanley Ave., Los Angeles. 
Sibley G. Pease, 1036 N. Bonnie Brae, Los Angeles. 


Nickey, in recital at the First Congrega- 
tional Church. During the Third Lib- 
erty Loan campaign over $45,000 was 
raised in the church at one morning ser- 
vice. “International Fantasy” by 
James H. Rogers was given at the Pas- 
tor’s request. Mr. Skeel also played 
“Over There.” Mr. Skeele has a son 
in the service and if that song is good 
enough for that boy to march to it is good 
enough for “ Daddy” Skeele to play in 
Church to do his part to create interest 
to sell $45,000 worth of bonds at one 
service. 

“ Mothers’ Day” is just about the 
biggest Sunday of the Church in the 
heart of the writer. At the First Pres- 
byterian Church, besides hymns about 
Mother, several secular numbers were 
given at both services. “Rock Me to 
Sleep, Mother,” “Dreaming of Home 
and Mother” and “Take Me Back to 
Home and Mother” were sung to take 
the older folks back to their childhood 
of fifty years ago. Gentlemen, for my 
part you can lock the Church doors 
when the Church becomes so dignified 
that we younger men cannot stop one 
Sunday a year to pay our respects to 
Motherhood and when the older people 
can’t stop long enough to give reverence 
to Mothers whose voices are now stilled. 
On such a day secular songs have their 
place on account of the associations 
that are brought to mind. Think it over, 
Mr. Guild Member, and plan your musi- 
cal tribute to your Mother for next 
Mothers’ Day, and you don’t have to 
wait until next year—give a service for 
the Mothers of your Church before then. 
It will do their hearts good and yours 
too. 








Padden, P. F., N. Y. C. 
Stark, B., Stamford, Conn. 
Randel, A., Greencastle, Ind. 
Rose, A., N. Y. C. 
Thompson, Mrs. V. D., Greencastle, Ind. 
Wilson, M. J., Greencastle, Ind. 
Woody, P., Thorntown, Ind. 
Southern California 
Anderson, C. E., Los Angeles. 
Marsh, C. H., Los Angeles. 


Georgia 
Parker, E., Atlanta. 
Maryland 
Brown, H. N., Baltimore. 
Haile, C. L., Shamokin, Pa. 
Harvey, W. A., Baltimore. 
Ingle, M. P., Baltimore. 
Mowbray, A., Baltimore. 
Minnesota 
Rodgers, F. H., Superior, Ws. 
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Dean: Frederic Rogers, Hutchinson. 
Secretary: Alfred Hubach, Independence. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Paul R. Utt, Ottawa. 





Dr. Frederic Rogers 


Dr. Frederic Rogers, newly elected 
Dean of the Kansas Chapter and munici- 
pal director of music in Hutchinson, is 
one of the most versatile musicians in 
Kansas. 

Few organists are equal to the work 
he accomplishes, each Sunday. At the 
Sunday School hour, he directs an or- 
chestra of twenty-five players in the 
First Presbyterian Church. Then, he 
plays the organ for the morning service. 
At three in the afternoon, Dr. Rogers 
directs the municipal band in concert or 
else the municipal orchestra of forty 





players. A five o’clock vesper service 
with special musical numbers follows at 
the church. Dr. Rogers rounds out the 
day with a two-hour rehearsal of the 
Hutchinson String Quartet. In this or- 
ganization, he plays the violoncello. 





INAUGURAL ORGAN CONCERT 


The new three manual Austin organ 
in the University M. E. Church at Sa- 
lina, was dedicated on May lst. The 
organist of the church, Mr. E. K. Fos- 
ter, had the assistance of Mrs. E. A. 
Hiller (First M. E.), Mr. Royal Alman 
(First Presbyterian), Master Paul Ber- 
ger, soprano (Christ Cathedral), Mr. 
H. C. Bernhardt, violoncello, Mr. Har- 
old Bernhardt, violin, Miss Violette An- 








tene, violin, Miss Melba Bernhardt, 
piano. 
JUNIOR R E D CROSS 





Miss Mildred Hazelrigg, supervisor 
of music in the Topeka public schools 
and organist of the First Christian 
Church, recently led two choruses in 
patriotic street concerts for the Junior 
Red Cross. The first chorus consisted 
of three hundred negro children and the 
second chorus of three hundred white 
children. 

Miss Hazelrigg played as a proces- 
sional march for the graduating class 
of the Topeka High School, “ Marche 
Triomphale ” by Dubois. The exercises 
were given May 3lst, in the City Audi- 
torium, where there is a four manual 
municipal organ. 








New England 
Hurd, H. A., Fryeburg, Me. 
Central Ohio 
Darrow, G. K., Granville. 
Northern Ohio 
Cobb, W. A., Oberlin. 
Kortheuer, H. O. C., Cleveland. 
Fritz, H. C., Cleveland. 


Voges, H. J., Cleveland. 
Pennsylvania 

Drew, E. S., Lansdowne. 

Griffenberg, E., Philadelphia. 

Seibert, H. F., Reading. 
Central New York 

Chambers, N., Syracuse. 
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EN GL AN D 
GEO. A. BURDETT 


— W. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 





Dean: 
Sub-Dean: 
Treasurer : 
Secretary: 


The Annual Meeting was held Mon- 
day evening, May 6th; there was a large 
attendance, members from Fitchburg, 
New Bedford, Providence, and other 
distant points, as well as many ladies of 
the Chapter, being present. 


Dean Clemson was particularly happy 
in his remarks, and after the election of 
officers his greeting to Dean-elect Ever- 
ett E. Truette was most felicitous. The 
Chapter has been very fortunate in the 
selection of its Deans. When Mr. 
George A. Burdett, our first Dean, was 
appointed there was no organization; he 
worked carefully and devoted much 
time and painstaking effort to the build- 
ing up of the Chapter. After serving 
several terms the pressure of business 
and musical matters compelled him to 
resign, and Dr. Hamilton C. Macdougall 
was elected. Dr. Macdougall gave of 
his best to maintain the standards es- 
tablished, but on account of his mani- 
fold duties at Wellesley College was 
able to serve but one term. Walter J. 
Clemson was then chosen Dean and his 
tenure of office has been for seven or 
eight years. He gave generously of his 
time and money in the conduct of the 
office and inaugurated the movement 
which resulted in the raising of our 
membership from 125 to nearly 225. Mr. 
Clemson thought this year, for fear the 
Chapter might get into a rut, a change in 
the office of Dean would be desirable. 
Mr. Truette, Dean-elect, comes to the 
office equipped in every way to supple- 
ment the work of his predecessors; his 
cabinet is strong for he will have the 
assistance not only of his Executive 
Committee but of the three Ex-Deans 
as well, all being members of the Com- 
mittee ex-officio. 


In selecting members for the Execu- 
tive Committee it has always been the 
policy of the Chapter to choose those 
residing in the metropolitan district 
who can attend meetings regularly. 
There is much splendid material for the 


Walter J. Clemson, M.A., A.G.O., Taunton, Mass. 
B. L. Whelpley, 6 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Wilbur Hascall, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
J. D. Buckingham, Steinert Bldg., Boston. 


Executive Committee all over New Eng- 
land, but of necessity those are chosen 
who live in Boston and vicinity. 

Mr. John D. Buckingham has been 
Secretary for quite a number of years. 
He served the Chapter faithfully as 
long as his duties would permit; feeling 
obliged to resign this year, Mr. John 
Hermann Loud was elected to the posi- 
tion, and he will also have charge of 
the publicity part of the work. 

All present were gratified at the ami- 
cable adjustment of the affairs of the 
Chapter and Council. By vote of the 
Council the next fiscal year will begin 
January 1, 1919. 

Following is the list of officers and 
members of the Executive Committee 
for 1918 and 1919: 

Dean: Everett 
Bac., A. G. O. 

Sub-Dean: Benjamin L. Whelpley. 

Secretary: John Hermann Loud, F. 

5, 8 


E. Truette, Muc. 


Treasurer: Wilbur Hascall. 

Ex. Com.: (3 years) John D. Busking- 
ham, A. G. O., Homer Humphrey, Al- 
bert W. Snow; (2 years) W. Lynnwood 
Farnam, Raymond C. Robinson, F. A. 
G. O., Francis W. Snow; (1 year) 
George A. Burdett, A. G. O., Henry M. 
Dunham, A. G. O., Allen W. Swan, A. 
G. O.; (ex-officio) Walter J. Clemson, 
M. A. A. G. O., Hamilton C. Mac- 
dougall, Mus. Doc., A. G. O., George A. 
Burdett, A. G. O. 


The 54th Organ Recital of the New 
England Chapter was given May Ist, at 
the Eliot Congregational Church, New- 
ton. The performers, all Associates, 
were: 

Miss Ella Leona Gale, Miss Jeanette 
Hart Howe, Mrs. Florence Rich King, 
Mrs. Alfa L. Small. 

It was a great pleasure to those of 
our colleagues who were able to be 
present to listen to the difficult numbers 
on the program though it was a matter 
of regret that more were not present for 
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the program certainly deserved a crowd- 
ed house. 

Mr. Charles M. Courboin, Municipal 
Organist at Springfield, gave the 55th 
Organ Recital at Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, May 7th. This Recital was an- 
nounced for last February but was post- 
poned on account of fuel conditions. 
César Franck, 

Grande Piece Symphonique 
Prelude, E major 

Prelude, E flat major 
Andante, First Sonata 
Christus Resurrexit 
Benediction nuptiale 
Allegretto 

Piece Heroique 

Mr. Courboin proved himself a true 
artist. If there was any criticism on the 
Recital it was that the selections were 
not enough differentiated. It is hoped 
we may have another opportunity to 
hear him during the first part of the 
season and not at the last, as in the 
present instance. 

The 79th Public Service occurred May 
15th, at Christ Church, Fitchburg. The 
Prelude and Interlude were played by 
Mr. William E. Zeuch, of Dr. Hale’s 
Church, Boston, and the Postlude by 
Mr. Marshall S. Bidwell of Centre 
Street Church, Malden. The work of 
both these gentlemen gave the greatest 
pleasure to the large audience present. 
The work of the choir was most satis- 
factory, and testified to the painstaking 
care and drill of Mr. Herbert C. Pea- 


Saint-Saéns 
Saint-Saéns 


body, organist of Christ Church. It 
was most interesting to the visitors 
from Boston to see the high estimation 
in which Mr. Peabody is held by the 
Rector and officials of the Church. Mr. 
Peabody is certainly working consist- 
ently and with due regard for the high 
standards of the A. G. O. 


The Rector’s five-minute speech was 
in full accord with the spirit of the ser- . 
vice. The evening was most enjoyable 
in every way, and the generous hospital- 
ity of the Treasurer, Mr. C. B. Smith, 
was most gratefully appreciated. 


It will interest the Colleagues of the 
Chapter to know that the Organist pu- 
pils of Mr. Truette have recently 
formed an organization to be known as 
the “ Truette Organists Club,” and sev- 
eral meetings have already been held. 
A President, Secretary, and Treasurer 
have been elected. All such movements 
are very helpful in binding more securely 
together those interested in a common 
and loved pursuit, and congratulations 
and best wishes are extended to this 
new club. 


Boston particularly, and the New 
England Chapter generally, regret to 
hear that Mr. W. Lynnwood Farnam is 
to leave Emmanuel Church. By his great 
musicianly ability and native modesty 
he has endeared himself to all; New 
York will gain what Boston loses, and 
everyone wishes Mr. Farnam the great- 
est success in his new field of labor. 





A MONG 


O 


U RS EL VE S 





GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, 
LL.D., the justly famous author of the 
monumental “Art of Organ Building,” 
is an architect with a conscience and in- 
finite attention to detail. His Bowling 
Green office building, 11 Broadway, New 
York, and St. Edward’s R. C. Church, 
Philadelphia, are both of them famous 
structures. Mr. Audsley is the author 
of some twenty-five books, most of them 
on architectural subjects, and the builder 
of the most famous chamber organ ever 


constructed. This instrument he built 
with his own hands, entering the field as 
a novice and emerging as an art-builder. 
His study of the Pedal Clavier is based 
upon scientific principles and practical 
utilitarianism, with the result that the 
“ Audsley-Willis ” Pedal Clavier is in- 
finitely superior to the usual type of 
clavier to which we are most accus- 
tomed. The differences arise almost en- 
tirely from that infinite attention to de- 
tail. 
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Dean: Gerald F. Stewart, Trinity House, Trinity Place, Watertown, N. Y. 

Sub-Dean: F. R. Bullock, Little Falls. 

Secretary: Miss Wilhelmina Woolworth, 555 State Street, Watertown, N. Y. 

Treasurer: John P. Williams, 130 Addington Place, Utica, N. Y. 

Registrar: Charles Learned, Watertown. 

Librarian: Clara V. Druey, Utica. 

Executive Committee: Margarethe Brieen, Utica; Russell Carter, Amsterdam ; 
Charles M. Courboin, Syracuse; John O. Lundblad, Rome; Mrs. Reba 
B. Maltby, Little Falls; Harry S. Mason, Auburn; Gordon R. Peters, 
Utica; George VanDeusen, Syracuse. 


Members of this Chapter were the 
guests of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Auburn, May 22d, the occasion being 
the first of a series of Annual 
Choir Services, given under the 
direction of Harry S. Mason, Mus. 
B. The choir was assisted by Miss 
Harriet Fisher, violinist; Miss Mildred 
Faulkner, harpist, and Joseph J. Mc- 
Grath, organist, who played as the post- 
lude two movements from an original 
sonata. Mr. Mason played the prelude 
and the service. 

Allegro (Sonata Chromatique ), 
Barnes; Sarabande, Bohm; Harp Solo, 
Schone Erinerrung, Hohn; “ List the 
Cherubic Host,’ Gaul; Meditation, 
Mietzke ; “ Thou Lord in the Beginning,” 
Stainer ; Andante, and Allegro, McGrath. 

Earl Collins, who was organist of Ir- 
win Memorial Church, Syracuse, and 
who enlisted some time ago with the 
Y. M. C. A., has been transferred to the 
Medical Department, and is at Post Hos- 
pital, Field No. 2, Garden City, L. I. He 
reports but little opportunity to indulge 
in organ playing, but mentions having 
heard a wonderful concert given for the 
soldiers at one of the camps by Clarence 
Dickinson and his choir. The best wishes 
of every member of Central New York 


Chapter will follow Mr. Collins wherever 
his duties may lead him. This, in spite 
of his “scandalous” behavior at Chap- 
ter meetings ! 

The plan which is being considered by 
the State Educational Department to 
grant academic credits to pupils who are 
studying music with a private teacher, 
was presented and arranged by Russell 
Carter, organist of St. Ann’s Church, 
Amsterdam. 


A most interesting Anthem Service 
was sung at Zion Church, Rome, May 
5th, by a chorus of thirty-five voices, 
with Mrs. George W. Turney, Miss 
Florence Sellick and Robert O. Davis, 
soloists. 


“God Hath Appointed a_ Day,” 
Tours; “ Jesu, Priceless Treasure,’ Rob- 
erts; “I Will Sing of Thy Power,” Sulli- 
van; “Souls of the Righteous,’ Noble; 
“I Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” 
Handel; “ Lo, How a Rose E’er Bloom- 
ing,” Praetorius; “O, Lord, Our Gov- 
ernor,” Gadsby. 

Mr. John O. Lundblad, of Zion 
Church, one of the Chapter’s most ca- 
pable and energetic members, has re- 
cently been appointed Supervisor of 
music in the Rome Public Schools. 








DR. H. J. STEWART, concert organ- 
ist of San Diego, has an indisputable 
right to speak on any subject connected 
with program-making; his present con- 
tribution is logical and convincing. If a 
violin with its single tone quality can 
give a recital without extraneous aid, 
what is to be said of the organ with its 
thousands of tone colors? If a vocalist 
is not necessary for a self-respecting 
piano recital, how about an organ recital 
that tolerates one? 


George E. Fischer dedicated his four- 
manual Hook & Hastings organ (pre- 
sented in our April issue) June 11th be- 
fore an audience of seventeen hundred 
which included one hundred profes- 


sional organists. Highest praise was 
heard on all sides for the excellence of 
the organ Mr. Fischer has at his com- 
mand for the unique services in the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church. 
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Dean: J. R. Hall, 814 The Arcade, Cleveland. 


Sub-Dean: George G. Emerson, 616 The Arcade, Cleveland. 
Secretary: Mrs. Otis Benton, 1963 East 84th Street, Cleveland. 
Treasurer: Mr. Charles M. Coe, 9601 Yale Avenue, Cleveland. 
Registrar: Miss Patty Stair, F.A.G.O., 612 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


Auditors: Vincent Percy, George A. Yost. 


The Chapter held its annual banquet at 
the Colonial Hotel, May 17th, Warden 
Demarest being the guest of honor. Fri- 
day is very generally rehearsal night, so 
the meeting was held early, and an in- 
formal reception to Mr. Demarest ten- 
dered at 5.00 P. M. This was followed 
by dinner at 5.45, at the conclusion of 
which Mr. Demarest addressed the Chap- 
ter. His talk was delightful and em- 
braced a short account of the trip he 
had just been making to various western 
chapters, and brought the points of view 
of many of our widely scattered chap- 
ters close to us in a way mutually help- 
ful and beneficial. The regular election 
of officers was scheduled for this par- 
ticular meeting but so many members 
were obliged to leave for rehearsal at the 
conclusion of Mr. Demarest’s address 
that it was deferred to a later date. 

On April 29th, Mr. Henry F. Ander- 
son, F. A. G. O., gave the fourth in the 
series of five Emanuel Church recitals. 
The other four have been given by visit- 
ing organists, but Mr. Anderson has the 
good fortune to preside regularly at the 
beautiful Austin organ upon which he 
gave the following interesting program: 

Festival Toccata and Fountain Rev- 
erie, Percy E. Fletcher; La Nuit, Karg- 
Elert ; Fugue (St. Ann’s), Bach; Scher- 
zo and Allegro con Brio, James H. Rog- 
ers; Epithalamium, H. A. Matthews; 
From the Southland, Harvey B. Gaul; 
Berceuse, Hollins; Gavotte, Thomas; 
Grand Choeur, R. G. Hailing. 

May 12th, Mr. Frederic B. Stiven, 
A. A. G. O., gave a Guild service at the 
Euclid Avenue Christian Church, as- 
sisted by the quartet of the church. 


Grand Choeur in C Minor, Canitlene, 
Scherzo, Meditation, James H. Rogers; 
Festival Te Deum in F, Kinder; Re- 
sponse, Harold D. Smith; Duet: “ The 
Lord is My Light,’ Matthews; Anthem: 
“Thou Knowest Lord,’ Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach; Second Serenade, Con Grazia, 
Allegro Maestoso, G. W. Andrews. The 
organ numbers and the response at this 
service were composed by members of 
this chapter. The other numbers were, 
as will be noted, by well-known Ameri- 
can writers. 

On Monday evening, May 20th, the 
election of officers was held preceding 
Mr. Kraft’s recital and the following 
were elected: 

Dean: Dr. George W. Andrews, A. G. 
O.; Sub-Dean: Henry F. Anderson, F. 
A. G. O.; Secretary: Frederic B. Stiven, 
A. A. G. O.; Treasurer: Charles M. 
Coe; Registrar and Librarian: Miss 
Patty Stair, F. A. G. O.; Auditors: 
George Yost, Mr. Breyer; Executive 
Committee (to take the place of three 
members retiring automatically): J. R. 
Hall, Edwin A. Kraft, F. A. G. O., 
Mrs. J. Powell Jones. 

Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft closed the 
Emanuel Church Series brilliantly with 
the following program: 

Triumphal March, Hollins; Within a 
Chinese Garden, Stoughton; Minuet 
(L’Arlesienne), Bizet; Andante Canta- 
bile (Symphony V), Tschaikowski; 
“The Brook,’ Dethier, The Magic 
Harp, Meale; Overture to Tannhauser, 
Wagner; Serenade, Rachmaninoff ; 
Scherzo, Dethier; Selection from 
“Prince Igor,’ Borodin; Ride of the 
Valkyries, Wagner. 








reported on good authority that already 
the chests have been all laid out. 

Rowland W. Dunham, F.A.G.O., gave 
a series of five lecture-recitals in the 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, 


Ohio, under the auspices of the Church 
School, illustrating the history and de- 
velopment of the art of music. I. Music 
to the Middle Eighteenth Century. II. 
Beginnings of Modern Instrumental 
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Adolph H. Staderman, born in Cincin- 
nati Nov.. 24th, 1875; received his first 


lessons from his father, J. A. O. 
Schweers, and Christian Henkel ; in 1892 
at the Cincinnati College of Music with 
Sidney C. Durst, A. Graninger, and Al- 
bino Gorno in piano, P. Donnelly, organ, 
A. Broekhoven, theory, and F. Van der 
Stucken, composition, orchestration and 
conducting. He has held several im- 
portant organ positions including St. 
Xavier’s and St. Lawrence, R. C., First 
Congregational, Unit., and is at present 
at Calvary P. E. During his first en- 
gagement at St. Lawrence he designed 
its present organ, then the largest in Cin- 
cinnati, far in advance of any in the 
vicinity in type of build, having been, as 


Sidney C. Durst, F.A.G.O., 137 West 4th Street, Cincinnati. 
John Yoakley, A.A.G.O., 222 West 4th Street. 

C. Hugo Grimm, 2232 Fulton Avenue, Walnut Hills. 

J. Alfred Schehl, A.A.G.O., 1137 Seton Avenue, Price Hill. 
Wm. H. Grubbs, 322 West 4th Street. 


far as designer and ourselves are aware, 
the first here to possess more than one 
expressive division, a balanced crescendo 
affecting couplers as well as stops, a cel- 
este, a Great organ of two Diapasons, 
and a system of indicating pitch of coup- 
lers with 16’, 8’ and 4 time. These 
ideas were considered very revolutionary 
eighteen years ago, and even the builder 
objected most severely to “ housing” in 
the Great and Choir, predicting that the 
expression box would eventually be re- 
moved; the prediction, needless to say, 
has never come true. Mr. Staderman 
has presided at the Music Hall organ at 
six May Festivals, under the batons of 
Van der Stucken, Elgar, Stock, Kun- 
wald, and Ysaye. He has taught organ 
in the Cincinnati College of Music since 
1901, and also piano for some years, but 
later confined his piano and theory work 
to his studio. He is an energetic Guild 
worker, and the Treasurer of the Cincin- 
nati Musicians Club. 

The Chapter members extend their 
heartfelt sympathy to the Sub-Dean, Mr. 
Yoakley, in the loss of his sister and 
chum, Mrs. Gunn. She often attended 
our meetings in his company, and will be 
greatly missed. 

The annual election April 29th resulted 
in the re-election of the present officers 
and Joseph W. Clokey, Alois Bartschmid, 
Leo S. Thus to the Executive Committee. 

A communication was received from 
Dr. Condon, Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools, regarding recitals for school 
children. A committee (C. W. Grimm, 
J. W. Ritchey, and Geo. B. Wilson) was 
appointed to confer with Dr. Condon. 
It. was resolved to omit the annual dinner 
this year through both patriotic and eco- 
nomic motives. 








Music and Opera. III. Romantic School. 
IV. Awakening of France and Rise of 
Russian Music. V. Anglo-Saxon Mu- 
sic. 

Edmund Sereno Ender has resigned 
from Gethsemane Church (Minneapolis ) 
to accept the post of organist and assist- 


ant professor of music in Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, where he will have a 
large four-manual Steere for his recital 
work. 

M.M.H. Peace? War? Why tempt 
us? We might be just as anxious for 
some fun as you are, but we’ve learned a 
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Richard Tattersall, 347 Brunswick Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
Fred L. Plant, 99 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, Canada. 


Treasurer: Peter C. Kennedy, 473 Brunswick Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


A meeting which was intended to be 
the last of the season was held on Mon- 
day, May 13th, with the best attendance 
of any meeting this season. The chap- 
ter met at the “Annie Laurie” tea rooms 
for dinner. In discussion of plans for 
next season the usual crop of sugges- 
tions sprang from those who are very 
enthusiastic in outlining methods of get- 
ting the other fellow to do the work. 

Mr. Healey Willan gave a magnificent 
recital at St. Paul’s Church. A _ photo 
and description of this wonderful organ 
will appear in these pages. Mr. Willan’s 
outstanding technique was apparent in 
every number, and his program was 
drawn up to show the great tone possi- 
bilities of this instrument, which is al- 
most unlimited in variety. The choir of 
the Church assisted in several numbers, 
and it was very gratifying to see such a 
large attendance at the Recital. 

Monday Evening, May 13th, 1918 
at 8.15 o’clock 
Healey Willan, F.R.C.O. 
and the 
Choir of the Church 
1. Toccata and Fugue in D Minor... Bach 


3. Transcriptions (Representative of 
Various Styles). 
(a) Larghetto, from Clarinet Quin- 
tet Mozart 
(b) Dance of Angels, from “ The 
New Life”....Wolf-Ferrari 
(c) Danse de la Fée Dragée from 
“Casse Noissette” Suite, 
Tchaikowsky 
(d) Danse des Mirlitons, from 
“ Casse Noissette ” Suite, 
Tchaikowsky 
(e) The Old Castle, from Piano- 
forte Suite. ....Moussorgsky 
(f) Finale, from Symphony No. VI, 
Tchaikowsky 
5. Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue, 
Healey Willan 


Toronto has not had an opportunity 
of hearing the great French Organist, M. 
Bonnet, although many plans were laid 
to bring him here. Accordingly, the 
Chapter is planning to motor over to 
Hamilton on June 10th to hear M. 
Bonnet at the opening of the New Echo 
addition to the large organ at Central 
Presbyterian Church. 








lesson or two. Not now. Maybe later. 
Me you should continue in your present 
ine , 

Homer P. Whitford has been raised to 
the rank of Band Sergeant and placed 
in charge of a band of thirty pieces, 
some of them professional players. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Choir (Allentown, 
Pa.) gave a concert under the direc- 
tion of Warren F. Acker, organist ; Miss 
Ethel A. Righter sang the solos, and the 
choir, forty-five voices, sang Schubert’s 
“ Miriam’s Song of Triumph.” 

A correction must be made with re- 
gard to the organ in the Church of 
the Messiah, New York. Mr. Dema- 
rest’s organ, as we well knew, was built 
by Hutchings. We beg its pardon for 
having presented it with a brand new 
set of ancestors. 


The Kotzschmar Club (Portland, 
Maine) held its annual meeting and ban- 
quet May 14, for which occasion Dr. 
Latham True composed all the music, 
each section of which was intended to 
portray—and did it, we are sure—some 
member of the Club. 

Johnstown’s “ Third Community Sing ” 
in the First Presbyterian Church netted 
thirty-six dollars to the Armenian-Syr- 
ian relief work. R. A. Sherrard directed 
the community singing and played sev- 
eral organ numbers; the Cymric Male 
Chorus sang a group of songs. Six 
patriotic songs were sung by the Com- 
munity. 

A visit to the organ factory of Hill- 
green, Lane & Co., was made by the 
Canton members of the Guild. They 
were escorted through all departments 
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Our business meeting was held at the 
residence of Mr. J. H. Haak on April 
29th. A lengthy and profitable session 
was enjoyed by those present. The 
Chapter engaged Daniel R. Phillippi of 
New York for three recitals on our new 
Auditorium Organ, May 19th, 20th, and 
21st, the proceeds from which were for 
the local Red Cross. A committee of 
five were appointed by the dean and de- 
tails of the advertising campaign thor- 
oughly outlined. The plan was approved 
by the Red Cross Executive Committee, 
but the war committee, who must pass 
on all benefits, turned down our propo- 
sition, stating that no benefits could be 
given until after the Red Cross drive is 
over. The patriotic spirit of the Chap- 
ter was shown by the decision to pur- 
chase a Liberty Bond. 


Lucien E. Becker, 368 Multnomah Street, Portland, Ore. 
Frederick C. Feringer, 310 Stearns Building, Portland, Ore. 
Hubert C. Ferris, Seward Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


After the business session Mr. Haak, 
who is an honorary member of our chap- 
ter and who has a $16,000 Aeolian Auto- 
matic Organ in his beautiful mansion, 
played a short program. His interpre- 
tation of A l’Apres—Midi—d’Un Foune 
by De Bussy demonstrated his skill in 
handling the player attachment. Mr. and 
Mrs. Haak are royal entertainers and 
served delicious refreshments. 

On May 2nd our chapter held a public 
service at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. 
The program was a very interesting one. 
Miss Haehlen’s prelude was well rend- 
ered and the three organists, Miss Elsie 
Smith, Miss Ethel Rand, and Mr. Lucien 
E. Becker executed their numbers with 
a finish that captivated the well-filled 
church. 








of the plant and the building of an or- 
gan was explained to them in detail. Fol- 
lowing the tour they were served with a 
delightful luncheon by members of Hill- 
green, Lane & Co. 

A Profitable Business has been devel- 
oped by Sidney Steinheimer, Theatre 
Music Manager and Picture Play- 
ing Coach, who has a much greater 
demand for organists than he can 
fill, with salaries anywhere from 
the average church salary to something 
considerably more than ministerial sti- 
pends, to say the least. Mr. Steinheimer 
is an energetic American who is taking 
advantage of the unexcelled opportunity 
of Picture Playing for organists, besides 
which he finds spare time for composing 
piano teaching pieces with which many 
of our readers are familiar. 


PROTECTION 


In England an Act of Parliament pro- 
tects a parish clerk and the sexton from 
dismissal without due cause and fair 
trial but the organist has had to take his 
chances at playing politics—not a whole- 








some state to say the least. A special 
appeal is being made by the Royal Col- 
lege to have the church authorities adopt 
a Bill granting a dismissed organist a 
hearing before the Bishop of the Diocese 
or a tribunal constituted by him for that 
purpose before the dismissal can take 
effect. 





St. John Midmer 


(Concluded from page 373) 

The first Midmer factory was located 
at 18 High Street, Brooklyn, whence it 
moved in 1875 to 97 Steuben Street; the 
present Merrick factory was built by the 
late Reed Midmer in 1906. This plant 
was equipped with all the latest and best 
machinery for the exclusive work of 
building organs, and all its product sold 
without the aid of salesmen or special 
advertising,—a feat possible in those 
days only, and even then impossible to 
all but builders with a conscience. 

The first Midmer organ was purchased 
by the Elm Place Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, for many years located on the 
present Opera House site. 
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PERCY CHAS E MILLER 

Dean: George Alexander A. West, F. R. C. O., F. A. G. O., 5325 Wayne 
Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Sub-Dean: S. Wesley Sears, A. R. C. O., A. A. G. O., 2210 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Secretary: William Forrest Paul, A. A. G. O., 726 North Fortieth Street, 


Philadelphia. 


Treasurer: Henry S. Fry, A. A. G. O., 1701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The annual meeting and election of 
the Chapter was conducted in the usual 
decorous and seemly manner on the first 
Monday in May, and passed off without 
rioting, trafficking in votes, or any other 
untoward incident. The personnel of 
officers and Executive Committee for 
the ensuing year remains unchanged ex- 
cept that Dr. John M’E. Ward, who is 
well known to the organ world as the 
active and efficient President of the 
American Organ Players’ Club, has been 
added to the Executive Committee. The 
annual dinner was abandoned this year, 
much to the regret of the local hotel 
keepers, who from the lavish display and 
expenditure incident to these occasions, 
had reaped untold affluence in the past, 
and of course hoped for more this sea- 
son. It is hoped that we shall not dis- 
appoint them another year. 

On the evening of St. Mark’s Day, 
April 25, the fifty-first anniversary of 
the choir of St. Mark’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, and the second yearly meeting 
of the choir alumni, was held in the 
parish building, the present choir giving 
a reception to all former members, and 
to the Chorister’s Club of Jenkintown, 
which joins with the men of St. Mark’s 
choir in singing the annual Epiphany 
service for men’s voices alone. Mr. 
Henri Scott, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and a former member of the choir of 
St. Mark’s, was the principal speaker, 
and short addresses were made by Major 
Burton Chance M. D., and Mr. C. A. 
Hartman. The boys and men of St. 
Mark’s choir sang solos and part-songs. 
Clergy, members of the Vestry, and 
many prominent musicians were present. 
St. Mark’s was one of the first churches 
in the country to have a boy choir (per- 
sonally we can not remember so far 


back, but we believe it was the second, 
Trinity, New York, being the first) and 
its music has always maintained a high © 
standard. Lewis A. Wadlow is the pres- 
ent organist and choirmaster. The idea 
of a choir alumni association is a most 
excellent one, and it would seem not 
only worthy, but practicable of adoption 
in very many churches. We should like 
to have one in our own church. 

On the morning of Ascension Day, 
May 9th, the choir of St. James’s 
Church, Philadelphia, assisted by some 
forty members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, gave the annual Ascension Day 
service which has become one of the 
most important events of the year in 
church music. This year the Mass was 
Schubert’s, in F, and the offertory was 
the anthem “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd” by the same composer. The or- 
chestral prelude was the second of the 
great Symphony in C. The principal 
numbers being all by one composer re- 
sulted in a service which was from the 
musical point of view a unit, and the 
admirable singing of the priest’s part in 
the Sursum Corda and the preface to 
the Sanctus by the Rev. Dr. Mockridge, 
Rector of the parish, brought the work 
of clergy and choir together so as to 
achieve a unity of the entire service such 
as is seldom obtained. Choir and or- 
chestra were under the direction of the 
organist of the parish, S. Wesley Sears. 

Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday being 
passed, church music in Philadelphia is 
promptly reduced to its lowest terms 
(the organists were so reduced some 
time since), and to those who know the 
local Summer climate no further ex- 
planation is necessary. What we shall 
be able to find to write about until Fall 
baffles the most astute prediction. 
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MILITARY BANDS 


The military band has a place in the 
world-war program entirely unique, and 
is so highly valued that no branch of 
the service is proportionately so well 
paid, nor such provision made for its 
comfort and well-being. Many civilians 
doubtless associate the term “ military 
band ” with parades. It is not, however, 
in march music that its real usefulness 
lies, but in the playing of concerts. Most 
of our training, camp bands give at 
least three of these a week, for their own 
and other organizations. The concerts 
are not designed to fill gaps in the train- 
ing schedule, but to inject “pep” into 
the men—to so hearten and recreate 
them as to brighten their outlook and 
restore their physical and mental tone. 





European governments have fong 
found band concerts of the greatest as- 
sistance in sustaining troop morale, par- 
ticularly the German, which maintains 
large bands in every camp. The U. S. 
Army regulations provide for twenty- 
eight men, tho a few more are often 
used when able to furnish their own in- 
struments. To permit the performance 
of more of the world’s great music, 
General Pershing and others high in 
authority are trying to put through a 
measure increasing the government pro- 
vision to forty, and if possible, fifty 


T. J. Daniel, 323 Quincy Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
Miss Ellen M. Fulton, 1737 Capouse Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 
Frederick Walbank, 1701 Madison Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


men. Our own programs usually con- 
tain an exhibition march, a standard 
overture, and an operatic “ selection ” or 
fantasia, interspersed with shorter pieces 
of a light or romantic character. Re- 
quest numbers receive favorable consid- 
eration, and there is usually a soloist. 
Patriotic and other popular songs are 
used as encores. 

And do the Yankees like it? We have 
played in Y. M. C. A. auditoriums 
packed to suffocation with young Amer- 
icans from every walk of life. We have 
played to out-door audiences of a thou- 
sand men, and they are raptly attentive, 
or wildly enthusiastic, as the program 
varies. While the concerts are planned 
to appeal to the soldiers, we have found 
it not difficult, with perhaps a few words 
of non-technical explanation, to persuade 
our soldier hearers to like some selec- 
tions ordinarily most grateful to musi- 
cians. Many of the men are undergoing 
heart-searching spiritual changes, and 
are peculiarly susceptible to music. It 
is tremendously interesting work. 

Set. Homer P. WHITFORD, 
Band Leader Ist Rpl. Brigade, 
Camp Gordon, Ga. 

(Sergeant Whitford is a Fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists, and was, 
up to the time of his enlistment, Organ- 
ist and Choirmaster of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Scranton, Pa.) 
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(Reprinting from these “ Reviews” not permitted.) 





THE PUBLISHER’S BUSINESS 





England, approaching its fifth year of 
the war, has just celebrated by publish- 
ing some new organ compositions includ- 
ing a nineteen-page set of variations by 
J. Stuart Archer. 
likewise ? 


Is America doing 
The trend seems toward cur- 
tailment ; publishers do not want to ven- 
ture where the public is liable to pass by 
on the other side. The fault rests snugly 
The publisher, at the 
very time when timidity and curtailment 


in two centres: 


spell inevitable losses, is unable to ven- 
ture on the public’s support; The pub- 
lic—the organ world in  particular— 
counts up its income tax in war time 
and decrees to save on new music when 
it should be investing more heavily then 
ever before. The world needs music, 
shall need music as long as life is worth 
living at all. Through these columns 
we shall endeavor to bring to your at- 
tention the thematics of all the new pub- 
lications of our advertisers, and possibly 
also many works not strictly new; if ever 
an organist needed attractive music in 
his public ministration in the Churches 
of America, today’s the day. Let the 
Arts of a nation wane and die and its 
vitality is gone. No Art is the daily 
need of humanity as music; let us give 
without restraint. 





R. FRIML 
Adieu 


E. S. Barnes has made a very adroit 


(Boston Mus. Co.) 
(60c.) 





transcription of much value to all lovers 


of melodic beauty in music; this work 


will appeal to all classes of hearers and 
offer much of interest to those organists 





who delight to draw special effects from 
their instruments by special touch,—the 
recapitulation tempts one to wish for 
double touch on all organs. Mr. Barnes’ 
musical labors will shortly be given up 
temporarily ; he has enlisted in the Navy. 





BERNARD JOHNSON 
Aubade 


(Schmidt) 
(60c.) 





A publication not strictly new but 
meriting better acquaintance on account 
of the composer’s mastery of the technic 
of writing for the organ. A simple and 
attractive melody is given special charm 
through the merit of its accompaniment, 
which is not always easy to play, though 


simile 





more than worth what little effort it 
demands. Particularly effective is the 
sudden shift into E major and the eighth 
rest in the second measure of page four. 
Bernard Johnson’s writing would exer- 
cise a helpful influence on younger com- 
posers if they were to spend some time 
in its study. 





(Novello) 
($1.00) 


A characteristic little concert number 


J. A. MEALE 
Chanson d’Espoir 
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that would have to be disrobed of its 
rubato rhythm and crisp playfulness to 
be of use in the church service. The 
' middle section has merits of its own 





scarcely less pronounced than, but well 
contrasted with, the first section; the 
work is as devoid of technical difficulties 
as it is packed with delightful changes 
of moods. 





Scherzo ($1.00) 








The Scherzo has nothing of the quaint 
originality of the Chanson but has to 
depend upon the artistry of the player 
for its effectiveness. The middle section 
might be charged with some padding 
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though it is always musical and inter- 
spersed with materials that are decidedly 
interesting; the recapitulation repeats 
the exposition even to the arpeggio pas- 
sages with which the work commences. 


JAMES H. ROGERS (Schmidt) 
Madrigal (50c.) 


Another not strictly new composition, 
this time by a genuinely American com- 
poser, worthy of better acquaintance. 











RAYMOND WALTERS (Mifflin) 
Bethlehem Bach Choir ($2.50) 


To define the Bethlehem Bach Choir is 
quite a task. Is it a Choral Society or 
a Community? Is it a Concert, or an 
Influence? Is it old, or is it new? Is 
it Bethlehem, or is it Bach? Mr. Walters 
answers all these questions, and yet they 
remain unanswered, for the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir is more than all of these 
things. Its development from genera- 
tions gone by is carefully sought out and 
set down within the pages of this book 
for all posterity to read and rely upon 
as one of the great achievements of com- 
munities of men, under the leadership of 
one of their number of outstanding per- 
sonality and indefatigable zeal, and, in 
reading of, to profit thereby and take 
fresh courage in that most difficult, and 
most inviting, task of the organist: to 
interpret Bach. The way was not always 
easy for Dr. Wolle, nor was his own de- 
termination always sufficient. Financial 
burdens would have broken their backs 
had not one man come to the rescue—de- 
cadence and inertia would have resulted 
from that had he not done it in the wise 
way. But these things, together with 
countless other details, are carefully pre- 
served within the pages of this excellent 
book, without which no man can ever 
rightly understand the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir. 











N E W MU es I C 
Archer, J. S. Variations. Gray. $1.50. 
Aubert (1668). Forlane. Gray. 60c. 
Barnes, E. S. “The Cross.” B.M.C. 60c. 
Becker, R. L. Cantilene. B. M. C. 75c. 
Friml (Barnes). *Adieu. B. M. C. 60c. 
Handel (West). *Largo. Gray. 50c. 


Hollins. Morning Song. Gray. $1. 
Knight, G. H. “Trust in God.” B. M. C. 
60c. 








Marpurg (1718). Prel. e Capriccio. 60c. 
Very easy to play offering induce- Meale. Chanson = $1. 
. . ae : Meale. Scherzo. $1. 
ment to registrative variety, interesting Ward, F. E. Seherse-Cagsice. Gray. Sic. 
throughout, with a cadence of special 
charm. * Transcription. 
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J. FRANK FRYSINGER 











Wolstenholme....Sonata (a la Handel) 
ere errr re Air (Suite D) 
BOR... .00.ss000s05.58 Ames Fugue 
i ccacane “ My Heart’s Desire ” 
EOSTAGEN fo 530003 ps lasidualign's omtomanaiot tera xe Koi Nedrei 
pic OEE U ee Sketches of the City 
Cee eee rer y er re Scherzo 
PUN, 6. ik a puck ercaxeesy Meditation 
io. Ce ee eT Cee Gethsemane 
oo ree Liberty March 
WALTER HEATON 
oo EE POP ee eee Concerto G 
ere rrr re March Funebre 
oO  Seeeere Pastorale des Rogationes 
ies 6 4d Pirin nese iat Elfin Tanz 
UD i indie eb ewecw amas Melodie 
Sen a The Butterfly 
CN okt Ja Pees ae ewe Musetta 
PR i Akacdevecacdemabts Indian Tale 
ee Marche Militaire 











HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 
5 @-t 8 © 2.) 2 ee 3 
ere ne Hosannah 
ee A Shepherd’s Prayer 
Rg diane eae Kies In Olden Times 
ere ee Offertoire B f 
Vierne...... Andante. Allegro (Sym. 1) 
eee A Twilight Picture 
Stoughton. ...Within a Chinese Garden - 
Sibley Pease........Anniversary March 
CARL PAIGE WOOD 
i. Sonata Am 
OS ee ee ee Andantino 
ar Les Enfants 
oo ence saad ARO La fille bercant 
ETE eee rT Ballet 
Borodin....Convent, Revery, Nocturne 
Lachner...............Marche Celebre 
Houghton.... Within a Chinese Garden 
ee Sketches of the City 
be ties usu mniens Hora Gaudiosa 
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ALFRED LAUPER 
853 CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 


RECITALS AND DEDICATIONS OF NEW ORGANS 
JUNE ist TO SEPTEMBER 30th 


A. YON 
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Arpard E. Fazakas 
Designer and Builder of Church Organs 
156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Factory: Orange, N. J. 





If funds are not ample for a new, modern organ, 
then have your old organ modernized at less cost 
with equally satisfactory results. 

LET ME SHOW YOU HOW 
Several Used Organs for Sale 
Tuning and Yearly Care Solicited 


GUSTAV F. DOHRING 


3287 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY 
2899 Valentine Ave., Bronx, New York 
Telephone: Fordham 1313—night and day. 
Organs cared for by yearly agreement. Electric 
motors installed. Where funds are limited splendid 
rebuilt and guaranteed organs can be secured. 








s> ABOUT PRICES 


The really valuable article is not 
usually the highest priced. Russ- 
ian caviar and canvas back duck 
do not compare in food value with 
Milk and Bread. The owners of 
the little narrow gauge railroad 
from Podunk to Jones’ Cross Roads 
with their four and a half cent pas- 
senger rate probably consider the 
Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central railroads very inefficiently 
managed with their two cent rates. 
} The superior article in any line is 
j likely to be moderately priced ow- 
ing to natural economic law that 
demand for an article brings out a supply and 
superior methods of producing on large scale 
secure ample profits, and stability of qual- 
ity together with moderate prices. Thus a 
lower price may be due to inferiority, but not 
necessarily. 
Comparison of the quality and prices of 


MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


Always invited 


M. P. MOLLER 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
C. S. LOSH, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 








CHARLES G. SCHLETTE 


Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired. Organs cared 
for by yearly contract. Blowing plants installed. 
*Phone: Westchester 944. 1442 Gillespie Ave.,N. Y.C. 
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